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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No, 575-—JANUARY 1948. 


Art. 1—COMMUNISM IN PRACTICE. 


THERE are in the Subject-Index Catalogue of the London 
Library twelve columns containing the titles of works 
under the heading: ‘ Russian Soviet Republic 1919-1938.’ 
It is safe to say that but a minute fraction of this list, 
lengthened too since the latter date, is composed of books 
capable of giving the slightest idea to the reader what 
communism, which is the state in which Russia lives, is 
in practice. Almost all are written either by foreigners 
_ who have had no possibility of experiencing what is meant 
by communism in its daily manifestations, and sometimes 
do not want to know, or by Russians who, living themselves 
under the system, are precluded by only too obvious 
reasons from expressing themselves freely, even when, as 
is by no means always the case, they are competent to 
form an opinion about a system which they have no means 
of comparing with any system outside Russia. To take 
one of the most recent books published, Mr John Law- 
rence’s ‘ Life in Russia ’* contains a graceful account of 
much that, as editor of the war-time ‘ British Ally,’ he 
saw round him there, but barely a word, save by implica- 
tions not always free from preconceived and then often 
false notions about Russia, that would enable his readers 
to judge this vital point. Mr Lawrence is not to be 
blamed. His official position would have stopped open 
speech on his part. But the fact that he consistently 
omits, from intent or from ignorance, reference to what is 
to us the most important factor of all in Russia, must tend 
to make readers imagine the whole picture to be before 
them, whereby the picture as presented is thus wholly 
falsified. When it is reflected that the Russian empire 
and its successor, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
occupies about a sixth of the inhabited globe and contains 





* George Allen and Unwin, 1947. 
Vol. 286.—WNo. 575. 
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a population nearly half as great as the teeming millions 
of a whole sub-continent, namely, India, it is plainly of 
consequence to ourselves to form some idea what this 
communism represents as an instrument of government, a 
form of society, and a tendency impinging on the rest of 
the families that, in the guise of nations, make up the 
organisation of mankind. 

In one of his brilliant ‘ Ole Luk-Oie’ stories, Major- 
General Sir E. D. Swinton lets fall this aphorism or some- 
thing very like it: ‘Three coincidences make a book- 
maker’s certainty.’ The principle thus neatly expressed 
underlies all historical research and in the language of the 
police courts is termed corroboration. All evidence as to 
what passes behind what a quarter of a century ago I called 
‘ the veil in Moscow,’ now more pithily baptised ‘ the iron 
curtain,’ must be held suspect if uncorroborated and, 
coming even from respectable witnesses, will otherwise 
not carry conviction. This was brought home to me 
when, having just returned from the scene where com- 
munism had free play, I was imparting some of my ex- 
periences to an eminent socialist who imagined everything 
in that garden fine. I said: ‘ What about the atrocities 
committed there?’ ‘Och,’ he retorted with that gay 
Dublin brogue detectable. in his writings by millions who 
have never seen him, ‘ there have been no atrocities in 
Russia.’ Knowing that even at that early date at least 
two million men and women had been deliberately done to 
death by communists, and having witnessed the wide 
desolation wrought by them, I could only hold my peace. 
My word was uncorroborated. So was that of various other 
Britons who knew what I knew, eyewitnesses disbelieved 
by blind minds at home. It would be fatuous to expect 
that evidence, however well corroborated, can break down 
entrenched prejudice. But there must be many sincere 
inquirers who, reading accounts of things happily rare in 
the civilised western world, do not know what to make 
of them. That any candid soul can refuse to recognise the 
dangerously militant character of communism after the 
judicial murder of Petkov, the Bulgarian patriot, and 
the dagger openly pointed at the heart of the West by 
the reconstructed Comintern is barely credible. But the 
question here is: What has communism produced for 
Russia ? 
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A sincere inquirer without special knowledge, reading 
a criticism of the Soviet system that gives the lie to its 
boast of fostering peace and democracy, may well ask 
himself whether the author is a witness of truth. This 
author might have one of a dozen motives for distorting 
facts. He might be a fugitive from Soviet justice. He 
might be a crank. If a foreigner, he might be peeved 
over some unpleasant passport or customs incident. He 
might be a scoundrel paid by enemies of the Soviets. 
There is only one way to try him. Is his evidence corro- 
borated ? How does he stand up to the test of Ole 
Luk-Oie’s bookmaker? In a police-court will he, as wit- 
ness, ensure a conviction? Happily we are in a position 
to answer these questions. The answer will be definite 
and, I hope to prove, incontrovertible. Lea, 

By far the most important of witnesses to appear in 
this matter, not only of recent witnesses but of all witnesses 
ever to come forward, is Victor Kravchenko. His testi- 
mony gains even greater weight from the fact that he is 
too among the most recent. No one hearing Kravchenko’s 
evidence can say: ‘Oh, but this refers to a time long 
since past! Everything in the Soviet system and life 
under it has changed since this man was there. Here is 
no evidence of facts to-day.” For Kravchenko’s book,* 
first published last year in New York, covers the ground 
down to February 1944. Of his competence there can be 
no doubt. His position in Soviet Russia was one in which 
he must have known the truth of all he relates. The sole 
question is: Does Kravchenko tell the truth ? 

First let us examine whether Kravchenko’s evidence 
conflicts with known facts or is borne out by them. No 
other witnesses may be needed. Yet, if they are, and 
if there are two other witnesses, between whom and 
Kravchenko has been no collusion and who bear out his 
evidence at crucial points, I submit that it must be 
accepted as true and judgment given accordingly. I 
shall call not two but four, chosen not necessarily 
because they have more significant evidence to give than 
others available, but because theirs vitally supports that 
of Kravchenko and because there exists not the remotest 





* *T Chose Freedom.’ By Victor Kravchenko. Robert Hale. Great 
Britain, 1947. 
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chance that any contact, personal or vicarious, could ever 
have been established between him and them. Thus as 
a chief witness I shall not cite the author of ‘The Real 
Soviet Russia’; * living in America there might have been 
contact between him and Kravchenko. Nor does David 
J. Dallin give us enough of his own background to judge 
his position fully. Nonetheless ‘The Real Soviet Russia’ 
is a work of first-class importance on the subject, stuffed 
with facts, from the first chapter in which the author 
pillories the mischievous ignorance displayed by many 
foreign writers about Russia, to the final verdict : ‘ There 
is neither justice nor freedom. . . . Political freedoms are 
being abolished wherever Soviet authorities wield their 
power. . . . The war has brought victory, but not happi- 
ness.’ Dallin to my knowledge makes few serious mistakes. 
But he believes, with the late Trotsky, that Stalin has 
betrayed Leninism: ‘he has long since turned his back 
on world revolution.’ Recent events have proved this an 
illusion. Otherwise the solid documentation of ‘ The Real 
Soviet Russia’ makes it precious to students. Not so 
another recent and heavily documented work, ‘ The 
Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia,’ + whose usefulness is 
impaired by the author’s apparent habit of taking Soviet 
declarations at their face value. ‘ Words,’ Stalin has said, 
‘must have no relation to action—otherwise what kind of 
diplomacy is it ? Good words are a concealment for bad 
deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more possible than dry 
water or wooden iron.’ ; 

Victor Andreyevich Kravchenko is the son of an old- 
time revolutionary in the southern town of Ekaterinoslav, 
renamed Dniepropetrovsk, and the grandson of one of 
Skobelev’s N.C.O.’s in the Turkish war of 1878. This 
ancestry may explain his own mental make-up: his intel- 
lectual and social enthusiasms and devotion to his hopes, 
despair when they were blasted, revolt at the destruction 
of his ideals, and underlying love of his country. He is, 
further, a Little Russian or Ukrainian, a brainier stock 
than the Great Russians of the centre and north, or the 





* ‘The Real Soviet Russia.’ By David J. Dallin. Translated from the 
Russian by Joseph Shaplen. Hollis and Carter. London, 1947. (Noticed 
in the October issue of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’) 

{ ‘ The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia,’ Vol. I, 1929-86. By Max Beloff. 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 
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White Russians of the West. There pervades his book 
the same spirit that informs Sologub’s Hymn of Russia, 
written in 1918: 


‘Sweeter is no land on earth, 
O my Russia, O my country: 
To thee I raise this hymn 
In a yearning in which my force is spent. 
I love the sadness of thy spaces, 
My sweet land, my holy Russia. 
The cruel doom of thy fate 
I dread not, nor am I afraid.’ 

Andrew Kravchenko, the father, was a railway work- 
man, and I can testify from close acquaintance that of all 
Russian workmen before the Bolshevik revolution the 
railwaymen were the most intelligent and dependable. I 
knew also many of the old-time revolutionary intelligentsia. 
Since they are dead, I may name Prince Peter Kropotkin, 
the naturalist, who after being a page of honour to the 
Emperor Alexander II became first, anarchist, then 
Social Revolutionary ; Burtsev, also an S.R., who un- 
masked the revolutionary double agent Azev; Plehanov, 
the Menshevik leader; Fanny Stepniak, widow of a highly 
respected exile after the 1905 movement; Hrustalov- 
Nozar, the organiser of the general strike and joint president 
with Trotsky of the first Workmen’s and Peasants’ Council, 
in Russian, soviet, from which comes the name of the 
U.S.S.R. Hrustalov had a bitter quarrel with Trotsky, 
became strongly anti-bolshevik, and was quickly liquidated 
after Lenin and Trotsky’s triumph. Anyone who knew 
the men and women of that epic tale, gallant souls deceived, 
as they afterwards admitted, by their own roseate illusions, 
can understand the story of Kravchenko and his father. 
Victor Kravchenko got out of Russia and spoke his mind. 
He knew that he was exposing his father, did he survive 
the strain of two years’ German occupation, to be shot in 
reprisal. ‘What,’ he writes, ‘ will my father, that fanatical 
Russian revolutionist, say ...?’ And answers: ‘He 
would understand and approve; of that I have no 
doubt.’ Having known that generation, neither have I 
any doubt. Any of them would have gone to the stake 
rather than see a son false to his convictions so as to spare 
his parent. 

Kravchenko was twelve years old when the first, the 
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February, revolution took place, nineteen when Stalin 
took an oath over Lenin’s bier in the Red Square * in 
Moscow to follow in the path pointed by the dead leader. 
‘Stalin,’ writes Kravchenko, ‘was a member of the 
all-powerful Political Bureau, Secretary-General of the 
Party, and had been an important figure in the new 
regime from the beginning. Yet this was the first time 
that I had become acutely aware of his existence... . 
From that day forward the name of Stalin grew so big, 
so inescapable, that it was difficult to recall a time when it 
had not overshadowed our lives.’ On Lenin’s death Stalin 
came into the position he has held ever since: chieftain, 
not always undisputed but so far always successful, of 
the Communist party whose dictatorship in Russia is 
synonymous with the official ‘ dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,’ the original slogan of the Bolshevik revolution. 
(It was for pointing to this identity that Professor Sorin 
was removed from his chair at the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute in Moscow, founded as the fountain of pure 
communist theory, then after confession and penance 
forgiven, then liquidated.) Small wonder that an im- 
pressionable youth should have fallen down to worship 
the new deity. He naturally did not then know that 
almost with his last intelligible thought Lenin had de- 
nounced Stalin and warned the party to take any other 
leader but him. Nor could he foresee that all the old 
bolsheviks, including Buharin, the high priest of bolshevik 
ideology, Rykov, once Lenin’s heir-apparent, Zinoviev, of 
the famous letter, Kamenev, and his own patron in years 
to come, Stalin’s Caucasian compatriot, Ordjonikidze, 
would, besides Trotsky himself, all be pushed into outer 
darkness or liquidated. The quarrel with Trotsky, which 
gained special prominence abroad through his greater 
notoriety and his bloody end in Mexico, must be read in 
connection with the eclipse, trials, and murders of the other 
old bolsheviks. At bottom there has never been in Soviet 
Russia a conflict of principle, but merely a struggle for 
power. It was Trotsky, not Stalin, who first thought of 
employing forced labour on a grand scale, and quite early 





* ‘ The Red Square ’ is a misnomer and a happy accident for the bolsheviks 
who therefore did not have to change its name. Krasny means ‘ red,’ but the 
Krasnaya Ploshchad of Moscow is contracted from Prekrasnaya, which means 
* beautiful.’ 
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in Soviet history said, ‘ Our industrial life will acquire 
elements of militarism.’ Personal jealousy apart, the 
only real difference between the views of Trotsky and 
Stalin was one of degree. Trotsky, with his Jewish ebulli- 
tion, was out for world revolution at once. Stalin, the 
wily, semi-oriental Caucasian, knew that the process must 
take far longer ; knew, too, howto dissemble. True, there 
was a much advertised ‘ retreat from Leninism’; but that, 
as the last two years have clearly demonstrated, was a 
mere subterfuge and temporary expedient. World revolu- 
tion remained the goal. Stalin was nearer than Trotsky 
to their common master Carl Marx, who allotted fifty years 
to the period of struggle ere the world would be ripe for 
revolutionary triumph. All Trotsky’s denunciations of the 
‘absolutist bureaucracy,’ that he saw had developed in 
Soviet Russia, as ‘a monstrous perversion of the principles 
of the October revolution,’ his fulminations against the 
* Stalinist clique,’ were at bottom lamentations that Stalin 
and not he was in control. The emergence of ‘ Soviet 
oligarchy,’ anotherof Trotsky’s phrases, was the logical result 
of the Bolshevik movement. Only, like all oligarchies, the 
Soviet brand tends to become a dictatorship exercised by 
a@ very small class at its top: in other words, what is now 
becoming known in England as ‘ the commissar class,’ con- 
sisting in Russia of perhaps no more than two or three 
hundred men, and those few hundred controlled by the 
fourteen who compose the Politburo and are themselves 
manipulated by the strongest, cleverest man in it, since 
Lenin’s death, Joseph Djugashvili, known as Stalin. This 
trend of events was long ago recognised by popular intuition. 
On the eve of the New Year of 1919 I took an isvoschik (cab) 
at the station at Saratov ; mine was a short drive, but the 
man demanded 60 roubles or, at the current rate of ex- 
change, Rs. into Finnish marks, and Ms. into £s, exactly 
£2. On my expostulating he answered: ‘Why, I’m 
only charging you 60 roubles, because I see you're a 
miserable ‘‘ bourjouee ”’ (bourgeois) and can’t afford more. 
If you were a commissar, now, or some other of the 
aristocracy, I should ask double!’ The commissar class 
had already been born. Why not? Lenin himself pro- 
pounded the axiom that society was always divided into 
‘a privileged top’ and ‘a toiling population.’ Russia he 
covered in one swift stride: ‘Twelve to fifteen million 
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privileged and a hundred and sixty million deeply dis- 
satisfied.’ His sole mistake was that the privileged top, 
counting all who have joined the Communist party from 
cupboard love as well as other motives, has never com- 
prised more than a maximum of four million, or about 
2 per cent. of the present total. Before the war of 1914 
a friend of mine, a Russian Jewish revolutionary who took 
sanctuary here, gave hospitality to Lenin, in London for 
a space. My friend was horrified : he told me that Lenin 
thought only of personal power and hardly talked of 
anything else. Lenin was at least true to himself. 

Victor Kravchenko, then, joined the Comsomol or 
Communist Youth movement and at the age of twenty-four 
became a full blown member of the Communist party. He 
had done his military service, worked in a mine and a 
factory, and attracted the attention of the puissant Sergo 
Ordjonikidze, soon to be Commissar of Heavy Industry, as 
a young fellow of individual ideas on factory organisation, 
with the result that he was sent to the Technological 
Institute at Harkov to be trained as an engineer. Events 
proved him a good one. He was moved from one place to 
another, always being set to do awkward jobs and to 
reform backward factories, and ended up after all the 
vicissitudes narrated in his book as high executive on the 
staff of the Sovnarkom, or Soviet People’s Commissariat, 
which during the war was virtually the Ministry of Supply. 
There he was within the charmed ring of the Soviet vlast 
(power) and in daily contact with leading generals and 
commissars, including members of the Politburo itself. 
Thence he was sent in 1943 to Washington, as technical 
member of the Soviet Purchasing Commission. And from 
Washington so soon as he could feel his way and take the 
momentous decision, he slipped out of the net of the Soviet 
power, ‘ a fugitive from injustice,’ as he says. Few pages 
of this notable book are more worth studying than those 
where Kravchenko describes the utter void, the impotence, 
the sense of moral nakedness felt by a man dragging 
himself out of the teeth of that mechanism by which the 
Soviet clamps tight the bodies and souls of its born subjects. 
There is no need here to tell in detail the contents of ‘I 
Chose Freedom.’ They are known to tens of thousands 
who have read them in America, England, and France, 
where, it is worth noting, the book was hardly possible to 
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buy so long as Communist ministers participated in the 
French government. 

The picture of communism as practised in Russia is 
painted by Kravchenko in downright terms: hypocrisy, 
corruption, universal oppression, cruelty surpassing that 
of a Genghis Khan, tyranny of the few over the many 
heavier than anything imagined by Hitler and his Nazi 
gang, incompetence, waste, widespread misery, starvation, 
slavery, injustice, and fear, fear everywhere, fear per- 
vading the whole abominable system from the lowest to the 
highest, from any Ivan Ivanovich up to Joseph Vissiaro- 
novich himself. Stalin, to whose toughness Kravchenko, 
in common with events of the past twenty years, bears 
witness, is certainly no coward: none such could live so 
easily and sometimes with such jollity in this vitiated 
atmosphere. Yet even he is surrounded with fear. 
Rightly so. His friend and first leader, Lenin, who was in 
the end to distrust his follower, was shot by a young Jewess 
named Kaplan and her bullets may have accelerated the 
paralysis from which he died in 1924. His younger friend 
Kirov, member of the Politburo and virtual dictator of 
Northern Russia, was murdered in 1934. Three years 
later Ordjonikidze, a Georgian like Stalin, one of his oldest 
friends and collaborators, among the few to call Stalin 
by his intimate nickname ‘ Koba,’ died mysteriously. 
Ordjonikidze had recently developed a tendency to oppose 
what he described as Stalin’s ‘authoritarianism’: com- 
munists love long words. The dead commissar, a member 
of the Politburo from its foundation, received an obituary 
notice signed by Stalin and nineteen other high Soviet 
leaders. His name was given to the city of Vladi- 
kavkaz. Seven prominent communists were entrusted by 
the Politburo with organising a splendid funeral. Within 
a year but nine of the twenty signatories, two of the funeral 
organisers, and one of the four doctors who signed the 
certificate, with ‘ paralysis of the heart’ as the cause of 
death, were alive or free. The rest had all been liquidated 
by the N.K.V.D., successor to the Ogpu and the Cheka, 
the executive masters of Russia, whose men, we learn from 
Kravchenko, are still often called Chekists. The obloquy 
attaching to the bolshevik secret police, which owns 
a veritable army estimated at 400,000 strong, has thus 
persisted through successive changes of name intended 
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but powerless to obliterate it.* Not that the Chekists 
themselves are free from fear. At least four supreme 
chiefs of the organisation, Uritsky, Djerjinsky, Yagoda, 
and Ejov, have in turn followed their innumerable 
victims to death, two assassinated, two liquidated. Truly, 
as Carlyle said of another case, ‘the revolution is 
devouring its own children.’ So violent was the shock of 
Kirov’s assassination to Stalin, who, according to report 
in high communist circles, personally attended the tortur- 
ing of the culprit, that it precipitated the wholesale arrests 
and executions known as the ‘ super-purge,’ in contra- 
distinction to minor purges going on all the time, that 
lasted for over two years and destroyed no one knows how 
many thousand till then comfortable and influential com- 
munists, including at least four members of the Politburo, 
the greater number of the Leninist old guard, millions of 
smaller fry, a cohort of high Red Army officers, and 
General Tuhachevsky himself, its principal commander. 
One of the points that has most puzzled English 
observers is the ‘ voluntary confessions ’ made at the more 
important trials, such as those of Radek, Buharin, and 
Pyatakov, who had been among the founders of the regime 
and now admitted to being spies, traitors, and saboteurs. 
In the case of minor suspects, torture was of course freely 
used: Kravchenko was himself brutally beaten up to 
obtain false avowals and quotes the words of a man he 
knew well who had undergone far worse and on making 
confession had been allowed to keep his life. Kravchenko 
heard the torture of others in rooms adjoining that of his 
interrogation. In the case of major stars hostages were 
efficiently used to obtain confessions. Every well-informed 
person has always felt sure that this was the chief means 
employed where public trials were thought advantageous to 
Soviet policy. Men confessed to anything so as to save 
those they loved from death or much more dreadful 
torture. According to ‘ Comrade Misha,’ one of the elder 
revolutionaries who had fought on the barricades and 





* ‘Cheka’ stood for Chresvychainaya Kommissia=Extraordinary Com- 
mission, ‘Ogpu’ for Osobennoye Gosudarstvennoye Politicheskoye Upra- 
vlenie=Special State Political Department, ‘ N.K.V.D.’ for Narodny Kom- 
missariat Vnutrennix Del=People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs. The 
name has now again been changed to the yet more neutral sounding ‘ M.V.D.’ 
=Ministerstvo Vnutrennix Del, or Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
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spent years in prison under the Imperial regime, Rykov’s 
daughter and Buharin’s father remained untouched. 
‘Comrade Misha’ clearly owed his own safety to the fact 
that after the revolution he withdrew from active life and 
was kept as a sort of show piece in the glass case of neutral 
employment. But he had a further explanation. He 
knew as a fact, he told Kravchenko, from assistants of 
Ejov, the then head of the N.K.V.D., that Stalin had 
promised Buharin, Rykov, and the other better known 
accused, their lives and a comfortable exile, if they went 
through the parts written for them to speak ad majorem 
gloriam of the Soviets. ‘ Within a few hours after the trial 
the executions took place,’ said ‘Comrade Misha.’ ‘ Bu- 
harin and Rykov died with curses against Stalin on their 
lips. And they died standing up—not grovelling on the 
cellar floor and weeping for mercy like Zinoviev and 
Kamenev.’ 

How can such things be? it may be asked. How is 
it possible for a country to carry on at all, let alone be 
powerful and feared, under a system that is the negation 
of elementary human rights, crushing a huge majority of 
the population for the benefit of a relatively small party ? 
The answer, I submit, is easy. Russia is a country of 
vast expanses, immense potential mineral wealth, almost 
limitless agricultural resources, a population of, by 
European standards, unparalleled fertility. To subsist, 
it requires no help from abroad. But it was also, when 
revolution arrested the rapid progress that Russia was 
making and then wrecked its results, a country of poor 
communications, primitive social organisation, whose 
people was, through the gradual application of more 
enlightened laws, emerging painfully from the static 
sluggishness into which the Tartar invasion had plunged 
it for over four centuries. At the beginning of this twen- 
tieth century the Russian peasant was still but a few 
degrees removed from the state of his western brother in 
the fifteenth. For asmall band of ambitious men, without 
scruples, but with a clear view of their aim, namely, 
absolute power, complete ruthlessness in their methods 
of achieving it, and with long experience in subversive 
propaganda, accepting too assistance from the enemy with 
whom Russia was at war, the task of imposing themselves 
on the amorphous Russian mass, with its rudimentary 
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sense of property, was less hard than it looked. Once in 
the saddle, the exclusive control of arms, money, and means 
of communication, in other words, the entire apparatus of 
State, backed by highly paid mercenaries, first Chinese 
and Letts, then the N.K.V.D. pretorians, made them 
impregnable against assault from within, so long as they 
stuck together themselves. Fear of a breakaway within 
the Communist party, within the N.K.V.D., within the 
Politburo even, is what has dictated purge upon purge, 
and the super-purge itself. Before that, in the very 
beginning, the only danger to the establishment of the 
Bolshevik regime, save foreign intervention, was from the 
intelligentsia, the educated middle class, on which therefore 
fell the conquerors’ full fury. ‘ The order of the day is 
Red Terror,’ wrote Radek, alias Sobelsohn, in the official 
‘Izvestiya,’ many thousand prisoners having just been 
slaughtered without trial by the Cheka. ‘These means,’ 
he went on, ‘ of mass red terror are only means of pro- 
phylaxy, means, so to say, of a police character. The 
centre of gravity of the red terror lies in a different plane ; 
we must take from the bourgeoisie the means that serve 
in their hands as weapons in the struggle. . . . Tear from 
the bourgeoisie their money, warm clothes, everything 
that is not an article of prime necessity by means of 
organised detachments of tens of thousands of workmen, 
and you will cause them better to feel the powerful will of 
the working-class in defence of the Soviet Power than by 
the most ruthless reprisals by special engines of govern- 
ment terror. Let the red sword of mass terror be raised, 
and let it fall without mercy.’ And so it was. The 
educated middle class was virtually rooted out, its remains 
crushed. After the middle class came the turn of peasant 
proprietors. After them, it needed only the establishment 
of forced labour, suggested by Trotsky, but effectively 
functioning not till 1934, for the workman as well as the 
peasant and the bourgeois to be clay in the potter’s hands 
to the governors of the Soviet state. The author of ‘ The 
Real Soviet Russia’ puts the figure of slave labour at not 
less, and possibly more, than that of labour nominally free, 
or at least eight million. 

Many of these facts concerning the terror, the purges, 
the trials, the destruction of the independent Russian 
peasantry, dubbed by the bolshevists kulaki, or fists, are 
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undisputed. Not only are they notorious, but the Soviet 
leaders have over and over again acclaimed them as a 
fulfillment of Soviet policy. Kravchenko’s evidence on 
these points is therefore supported by known facts. None- 
theless the witnesses summoned shall go into the box. 
They are, going backwards in order of time, André Gide, 
a Frenchman, who wrote his evidence in 1936 and 1937,* 
Joseph Ameel, a Belgian, whose experiences came down to 
the former of those years,t Andrew Smith, an American, 
who worked in Russia from 1932 to 1935,{ and myself, 
who was there continuously from early in 1915 till 1919.§ 

André Gide, it is needless to say, is the most brilliant 
of living French writers. He was deservedly honoured 
last year by Oxford University. But he was also, until his 
memorable visit to Russia, a convinced communist and 
honorary president of the Communist Youth of France. 
Communists, knowing that in France literature is prized 
and outstanding men of letters revered, were almost 
inordinately proud of him. ‘ Three years ago,’ M. Gide 
writes in his preface to ‘ Retour,’ ‘I declared my admira- 
tion for the U.S.S.R. and my love. An unprecedented 
experiment was being tri¢d there that made our hearts 
swell with hope ; we expected from it an immense progress, 
an impulse capable of drawing all humanity along with it.’ 
In an ill moment for the Soviets, M. Gide went to Moscow 
as a welcome, féted guest. When he came back he wrote 
what he had seen. ‘If I was wrong before, it is best to 
recognise my error as soon as possible ; for I am responsible, 
here, to those whom my error leads after me. There is 
no room for questions of self-respect ; in any case I have 
very little. Some things are more important in my eyes 
than myself, more important than the U.S.S.R.: humanity, 
its destiny, its culture.’ Whatever may be thought about 
M. Gide’s previous discernment, he has the profound 
honesty of a great artist. So M. Gide, returning, told the 
truth. He had gone to Russia expecting to find com- 
munism beautiful and good and in the early part of his 
stay saw much beauty and much virtue, not realising 





* ‘Retour de l’U.R.S.S.’ Gallimard, 1986. ‘ Retouches 4 mon Retours 
de YU.R.S.S.’ Galimard, 1937. 

+ ‘Red Hell.’ Robert Hale, 1941. 

ft ‘I was a Soviet Worker.’ Robert Hale, 1987. 

§ ‘ The Bolshevik Adventure.’ Constable, 1919. 
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that what he specially noted was often derived not from 
the Soviet system but from the Russian nature and might 
have been found forty or fifty years before. Among the 
things that first aroused his suspicions were the conformism 
of the children, imitating the seriousness of their elders 
and without any sense of childish mockery; then the 
uniformly bad quality of the goods offered to queues hours 
long, and the answer of an official to his question, why was 
it bad: ‘Why not? The State has no competitor’; then 
the ‘strange, saddening impression’ of the homes at a 
kolhoz, or collective farm, where he found ‘ complete 
depersonalisation ’ and noted: ‘there is no question of 
individual habitation ; the people sleep in dormitories. 
. . . Every habitation is interchangeable, to the point 
that the kolhozians, interchangeable too, it would seem, 
could move from one to another without even being aware 
of it.’ André Gide, of course, saw only what he was 
shown, and from the days of Potemkin onwards Russians 
have been adept at the arts of window-dressing and 
camouflage. The ‘ very prosperous kolhoz’ he saw was 
certainly washed, bibbed, and tuckered for the occasion. 
Yet, as regards respect for humanity, decency of ideal, or 
individual hope, M. Gide’s picture differs only in degree 
from that drawn by Kravchenko, who was sent with a 
detachment to set a backward kolhoz into going order and 
succinctly entitles his chapter on it: ‘ Harvest in Hell.’ 
Ameel, whose son worked on one, supports his evidence. 
Not only among children but, generally, the conformism he 
found shocked M. Gide: ‘every time you talk with a 
Russian, it is as if you talked with them all.’ When he 
suggested to a number of naval officers that information 
about France in Russia was as bad as vice versa, ‘ a strong 
murmur of disapproval was raised: ‘“‘ Pravda gives us 
all the information required.””’ He found the same spirit 
in the arts and virtually every department of life; when 
he criticised, he was told he was a bourgeois, once told so 
loudly and publicly by a painter who presently slunk up 
to M. Gide’s room and whispered: ‘ Yes, I know I said 
that. But they were listening to us, and my show’s coming 
on soon... .’ M. Gide’s general conclusion emerges as 
a recognition that Stalin must always be right. And ‘ To 
say that Stalin is always right comes to saying that Stalin 
always gets the best of it.’ These two themes, the in- 
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dispensable conformity of Soviet life and thought to party 
directions, and the ever-rightness of Stalin ‘our great 
leader,’ form two of the central threads running throughout 
Kravchenko’s book. 

‘The publication of my ‘‘ Retour de 1’U.R.S.S.,”’ writes 
M. Gide, in his ‘ Retouches,’ ‘ brought a spate of insult on 
me.’ The Young Communists vomited him out. Among 
other things, he was accused of literary and spiritual bias 
and of not paying attention to material affairs. He now 
returned to the charge with a wealth of statistics taken 
from official Soviet publications that proved incompetence 
and waste to be widespread. For instance, 99 per cent. 
out of two million school books produced in November 
1936 by the ‘ Heroes of Labour’ factory at Moscow was 
unutilisable ; at Rostov, the following month, eight 
million more had to be destroyed. M. Gide also quoted 
Sir Walter (now Lord) Citrine on the workmen’s slums he 
had found at Baku. The infamous housing of working- 
men, as contrasted with the luxury provided for the com- 
missar class, and the universal waste and incapacity in all 
sections of Soviet life figure largely throughout ‘ I Chose 
Freedom.’ In ‘ Retouches’ M. Gide mentions also the 
question of food. A servant girl taken on by a lady in 
the French party saw her mistress throwing away the 
remains of a meal. ‘ Please don’t!’ cried the girl, who 
incidentally was pregnant, and ran to the dustbin to 
recover it. The same lady was taken to see some workmen - 
by a ‘responsible’ party member, who somewhat impru- 
dently said to one: ‘ Well, my friend, how goes it? Are 
you all right ?’ On which the other said: ‘ Would you 
allow me to ask a question?’ ‘ Certainly,’ returned the 
‘responsible.’ ‘That’s what I’m here for.’ ‘ Well then, 
you know these things, you can tell me. How long will 
it be till we have to work only within the limits of our 
strength and till we have enough to eat?’ M. Gide 
asked the lady what the ‘responsible’ had answered. 
‘He gave the man a lecture on doctrine.’ Let this 
evidence be compared with Kravchenko’s. On _ his 
arrival to take up his high post at the Sovnarkom break- 
fast was brought on a tray: ‘two eggs, some stewed 
meat, white bread, butter, a glass of hot tea, several lumps 
of sugar, a few cookies. Everything except the eggs and 
the tea was clearly of American lend-lease lineage.’ 

B 2 
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Noticing a look in his secretary’s face, he left part of the 
meal. Later the girl came back. ‘I’m ashamed to talk, 
Victor Andreyevich,’ she said. ‘But ...I took the 
liberty of eating what remained of your breakfast. Please 
forgive me . . . hunger is a terrible thing, it’s stronger 
than shame.’ The secretary and the canteen waitress, 
it turned out, had an arrangement to finish the left-overs 
on alternate days. (Foreign journalists, staying at the 
smartest Moscow hotel, have had similar experiences.) 
Part of Kravchenko’s last journey across Siberia to 
Vladivostok was made in company with Comrade Borodin, 
former chairman of the Stalingrad Executive Committee 
and a member of the Supreme Soviet, who gave sumptuous 
supper parties in the dining-car and on sitting down 
‘invariably offered a solemn toast to our Beloved Teacher 
and Leader.’ Kravchenko goes on: ‘ Only the occasional 
sight of hungry, half-naked, homeless children at stations 
spoiled our journey. At one station Borodin tossed some 
well-gnawed chicken bones out of the window. Instantly 
hungry children pounced on those treasures, fighting furi- 
ously for every scrap. ... Our train, we learned, was 
carrying important foreign guests—a British trade-union 
delegation headed by Walter Citrine. They travelled in 
a special car with several Soviet officials and translators, 
served by their own kitchen and otherwise protected 
against direct contact with Soviet realities. There was no 
way however in which the famished bezprizorni * and the 
ill-clad, starved-looking people at some stations could be 
shut out of view. I could only hope that Sir Walter and 
his fellow Britons drew some intimation of the bitter truth 
from those tragic sights.” Kravchenko’s evidence, if, as 
is natural, more complete and highly coloured, is in 
essentials identical with that of M. André Gide. What is 
quite certain is that the two men had never met, or even 
heard of one another when they wrote down their experi- 
ences. 

It is equally certain that there was no point of inter- 
section between Kravchenko’s orbit and that of M. Joseph 
Ameel. This witness is a Belgian, born and bred in Russia 
where his father was manager of timber firms first near 
Riga, then in the Ladoga district on the River Pasha, 





* * Homeless,’ or more literally ‘ without care’ or ‘ supervision.’ 
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east of St Petersburg. Called up in 1916, he saw the 
February revolution as an ensign in the Navy School, 
and is an excellent witness to the brutality and treachery 
that accompanied the chaos resulting from it. Invalided 
out of the navy, after being twice wounded on the Riga 
front, he returned home to find that ‘by November 1918 
the position had become desperate.’ His district produced 
timber and fish, but little other food, and grain already 
lacked. To any one who knew Russia at that time 
Ameel’s story is a commonplace of robbery, extortion, 
incompetence, and insolent disregard of the value of human 
life and decency. Ameel gives an interesting sidelight on 
the collectivisation of the farms, whose perfect flower is 
described by Gide and Kravchenko. Denounced by some 
unknown ill-wisher as a counter-revolutionary, Ameel 
spent six months in prison in Petrograd, by now renamed 
Leningrad, without trial, in filthy conditions, barely exist- 
ing on famine rations, and being repeatedly grilled by the 
Ogpu: doubtless he owed his not being tortured to his 
Belgian nationality. Suddenly he was released. In 1933 
on another denunciation and to save the skin of a delin- 
quent transport official in the Timber Trust, he was 
sentenced to five years in a concentration camp and, 
after experiences in ‘ Kresty’ (the Krestinskaya prison in 
Leningrad) that must be read to be appreciated, was sent 
to the Solovetsky Islands in the White Sea, where the once 
famous monastery had been turned into a forced labour 
camp. ‘ This terrible kingdom of lost souls,’ writes Ameel, 
‘is administered from Moscow by the Chief Directorate of 
Camps of the U.S.S.R.’ It then contained not less than 
80,000 persons, the number being constantly replenished 
by fresh drafts to fill up gaps made by the appalling 
mortality. Thence, after transference to another labour 
camp in Siberia, Ameel was ultimately released through 
the efforts of the Belgian Government and sent to Belgium. 
He was one of the few men to escape alive from a Soviet 
labour camp, where the conditions and treatment of 
prisoners are only equalled and hardly surpassed by those 
of Belsen. The object here is not to describe these, but 
to point out that Ameel’s description tallies exactly with 
that of Kravchenko, who in fourteen pages in different 
parts of his book narrates what he saw of labour camps. 
He adds some observations beyond Ameel’s reach. During 
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the last war, when labour camps could not be evacuated 
as the Germans advanced, the men in them were machine- 
gunned by the N.K.V.D. to prevent their falling into enemy 
hands. Again, when, at the Sovnarkom, Kravchenko had 
to demand more forced labour from its Central Adminis- 
tration, he was answered there was not enough: ‘ The fact 
is, we haven’t as yet fulfilled our plans for imprisonment. 
Demand is greater than supply.’ One more particular : 
‘ Because the death rate is fearfully high, some of these 
camps have special brigades of prisoners whose sole duty, 
twelve and fourteen hours a day, is to bury the dead.’ The 
evidence of Ameel on forced labour is complementary of 
Kravchenko’s. The two witnesses bear each other out in 
every material point. 

Andrew Smith is a witness of a different type. Hun- 
garian by birth and a naturalised American, he went 
voluntarily to work in Soviet Russia in 1932 because he 
was a convinced communist. He stayed there three years. 
He was a member of the Machinists’ Union of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He had breathed in the superheated air put up by 
Soviet agents in America, and three years earlier had been 
on a short, personally conducted delegation to Russia, 
where he and his mates were stuffed with food, entertain- 
ment, and demonstrations. Smith’s disillusionment now 
began at the Finnish frontier. Everywhere he saw signs 
of misery and undernourishment. Every station on the 
line was thronged with women and children crying: ‘ Bread ! 
Bread! Give us a kopek!’ The Intourist hotel at 
Leningrad was alive with bugs, the food filthy and rotten. 
When he complained, he was told: ‘ You are not in America 
now. This is our system.’ It was the same story every- 
where: shameless exploitation of the masses, kept on 
starvation wages, for the benefit of a tiny class living 
luxuriously, prostitution widespread among even decent 
women who otherwise would starve (Ameel mentions 
former nuns in this plight), universal poverty, dirt, 
wretchedness. Smith’s denunciation of the abuses he 
saw got him into early trouble with the Soviet power. A 
determined attempt was made to expel him from the 
Communist party, from which obviously his American 
status alone saved him. Like Smith, both Kravchenko 
and, in one passage, Ameel testify to the importance of 
this, since to have your party card taken away was to 
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reduce you to the ranks of unskilled labour, that is, of a 
defenceless slave. Then Smith tried himself to leave the 
party and the country, only to be refused. Being however 
an obstinate man, he succeeded in making such a fuss, 
among other things writing to Stalin, that he was allowed 
to go back to America. As with Ameel, foreign citizen- 
ship was his salvation. Here again is no conceivable 
point of contact between the witnesses. Yet, save for 
differences in experience, Smith’s book might have been 
written by Kravchenko, and the latter’s by Smith. 

I come to the last witness, myself, who obviously when 
I testified, could have had no collusion with the others, 
nor they later even have heard of me. I had been engaged 
in relief work under the Russian Red Cross, spoke Russian 
well, and had travelled from Minsk to Saratov, from Pskov 
to Tiflis. I shall not recapitulate what I wrote after 
escaping from Soviet Russia. Its interest here is that, 
written by me in 1919, it might have been written in 
practically identical terms by Andrew Smith who worked 
there nearly twenty years later, Joseph Ameel who wrote 
shortly before the last war, or Victor Kravchenko, whose 
lifetime of experience in Soviet Russia ended after it. 
The same conditions therefore described by the last witness 
were already in existence when he first wrote of them. 
They are only worse now. I was attacked by bolshevik 
critics with special vehemence for having said that canni- 
balism was taking place in Russia, such was the food 
shortage induced by the bolshevik regime. Both Ameel 
and Kravchenko testify to the same thing. All we three 
have testified to the widespread delation in Soviet Russia ; 
it is on delation that the work of the Cheka-Ogpu-N.K.V.D. 
has always been based. André Gide came on a trace of it. 
Ameel and Kravchenko were denounced by spies moved 
by jealousy or greed of place: mine was moved by mere 
greed of silver pieces. I propose to end with passages 
quoted from the books of each of four witnesses summoned 
here, witnesses of events at different times, in different 
places, and with different experiences ; but for these dis- 
tinguishing marks, a man might be defied to pick out the 
author of any particular passage. 

First then: ‘ This “‘ rule of darkness,” the hopelessness 
and poverty which afflicted (and still afflicts) the unhappy 
people of Russia made the last years of my stay in the 
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country a terrible nightmare. . . . It would be idle to 
deny that there was plenty of cruelty in Russia under the 
old regime, but it pales into insignificance alongside the 
bestial crimes of the Communist monsters who now hold 
Russia in thrall.’ 

Next: ‘Only a modern Dante... could evoke in 
words the picture of the secret, underground factory of 
the Commissariat of Munitions, operated chiefly with slave 
labour. . . . I was not allowed to go underground, but 
I gathered a sufficiently sharp impression of the piled-up 
misery and the contempt for human life. . . . And in the 
years to come, in a distant country, the memory would 
sometimes obtrude itself suddenly, persistently, when I 
heard Americans declaim about the wonders of Soviet 
communism. I could not help thinking to myself: If only 
I could put you fools in that underground factory for two 
days, no more than two days, you'd be singing another tune !’ 

And the next: ‘ When we reached the depot which 
was on Polish soil, and transferred to a third-class train 
on the railroad to Warsaw, it was like another world. 
The car was as clean as a pin. For the first time in three 
years we saw ordinary working people clean, well-dressed, 
and well-fed. . . . Gone were the rags and filth of that 
other world of misery and tears. No more did the doleful 
cry, ‘‘ Hlebushka! Hlebushka!’’ (bread, bread) ring in 
our ears at every station. We were free at last.’ 

Lastly : ‘ Only those who have lived under the cease- 
less, killing strain of the bolshevik tyranny; who have 
seen peasants selling their supplies shudder and blanch at 
the approach of a stranger ; who have known the fear for 
friends and relatives arrested and within an ace of death ; 
who have seen old people starved, beauty despoiled, the 
ignorant and vicious lording it in heaven’s despite; and 
have felt the daily, cramping necessity to wonder night 
and day whether they will have enough food next week, 
next day, next hour—only these, meeting afterwards in 
freedom, can taste in its full flavour the rich joy to be free.’ 

I venture to assert that I have done what I set out to 
do, namely, proved by independent testimony that Victor 
Kravchenko’s evidence is good evidence and that his 
account of the state of Soviet Russia to-day must be 
accepted as true. 

JOHN POLLOCK. 





( 21 ) 
Art. 2._SPAIN VERSUS RUSSIA. 


It seems likely that the long and unjust persecution, of 
which Spain has been a victim at the hands of the U.N.O., 
and of the governments and press of many countries at 
the dictates of Russia, is drawing to its close, as first 
Canada, then the U.S.A., then Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
have recognised that communism is not the bogy that an 
intelligently directed propaganda had taught the world 
for thirty years to believe, but a perilous and brutal thing, 
poisoning the mind with devilish cunning, and a thing 
which will inevitably bring all civilisation down in misery 
and anarchy unless it is obliterated or neutralised in time. 
Unfortunately, this country still lags behind in her appre- 
ciation of communist penetration everywhere, of what has 
caused the iron curtain, the miseries of Eastern Europe, 
and disorders in every country in the world, and it seems 
as if our government is still prepared to play the naive 
part of little Red Riding Hood with the wolf. Spain has 
the distinction of having warned and explained the danger 
to a deaf world during ten years; she has done this not 
only by her history but through the mouths of her states- 
men and has received the rewards of abuse and persecution 
from the daily press and scurvy treatment from govern- 
ments professing to maintain the decencies of the world. 
For many years it has been impossible to suggest this 
without being shouted down by the popular slogans of 
‘fascist ’’ or ‘reactionary,’ while most publications in 
England have boycotted any expression of the unpopular 
view, which is now increasingly being seen to be the truth. 

Notwithstanding the lessons of Spain, Hungary, Poland, 
Yugoslovia, Bulgaria, etc., myopia persists in this country, 
which has been perilously misinformed; for instance, 
weighty newspapers have recently hailed the new comin- 
form as the rebirth of a defunct comintern, which all 
informed persons in the rest of the world know had never 
ceased to exist or to function actively. 

The ‘ Quarterly Review’ has been one notable ex- 
ception and, in a series of articles over some years, has 
given its readers the opportunity of knowing the truth 
about Spain. The last of these articles (‘ Quarterly,’ 
January 1947) brought the history of the Russian-inspired 
attack on Spain in the U.N.O. up to the middle of 1946, 
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when the Security Council voted for the collective severance 
of relations with Spain and left in doubt the question of 
further discussion of the matter by the Assembly. 

On Oct. 24, 1946,* the opening day of the Assembly, 
Mr Trygvie Lie, the Secretary-General, again demonstrated 
his anti-Spanish and pro-Russian bias by stating that ‘ the 
Franco regime would remain a constant source of mistrust 
and that he hoped that those who gave us victory and 
peace may also find the ways and means whereby liberty 
and democratic government may be restored to Spain.’ 
(‘ Daily Telegraph,’ Oct. 25). As in the previous session, 
Dr Lange, the Polish delegate, led the attacks on Spain 
and it was decided to refer the matter to the political 
committee. Debate in that committee began on Dec. 2 
with a proposal by Dr Lange for the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with Spain. In general the discussion was a 
gramophone record of previous debates with more or less 
the same protagonists on either side. The U.S.A. pre- 
sented a motion for the exclusion of Spain from inter- 
national organisations and repeated the general accusations 
against the Spanish government, while Colombia proposed 
postponement. The Spanish government at once protested 
to the U.S. chargé d’affaires in Madrid, refuting the 
statements made in the political committee and stating : 


‘The Spanish people repels energetically the -interference 
in their internal affairs, the attack from abroad on their institu- 
tions, the incitement to revolution and revolt and foreign 
dictation as to what they should do.’ 


On Dec. 2 the U.S. delegate qualified his statements 
of the previous day stating that he wished to see a demo- 
cratic regime and would intervene if there were a threat 
to peace, but that he was at present against coercion, which 
would consolidate the regime or lead to civil war. The 
British delegate declared that nothing should be done 
that might lead to bloodshed and opposed economic sanc- 
tions. At the end of two days’ debate and the presenta- 
tion of ten different motions by different delegates, a 
Cuban motion to name a sub-committee to coordinate the 
motions was put to the vote and passed by twenty-six 
against eight, with nine abstentions. The U.K. delegate 





* The version of proceedings in the U.N.O. is taken from the contem- 
porary reports of Associated Press, 
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opposed the inclusion in the sub-committee of any dele- 
gates whose motions proposed intervention in Spain, but, 
nevertheless, a sub-committee of eighteen was named 
which included Russia, Yugoslavia, and White Russia. 

On Dec. 5 and 6 the sub-committee debated the pre- 
amble of a resolution, which was opposed by the U.S. and 
U.K. delegates but was ultimately passed without opposi- 
tion ; this preamble repeated the old accusations against 
the Franco regime, that it was imposed by force on the 
Spanish people with the help of the Axis, that it did not 
represent the Spanish people and made impossible Spanish 
participation with the United Nations, and that it was a 
danger to international peace. 

Meanwhile in Madrid on Dec. 6 the Spanish government 
had issued a public declaration of the ‘ firm determination 
of the Government to maintain the country’s independence 
completely free of foreign intervention’ and protesting 
against the ‘ iniquitous action’ of the great majority of 
the members of the sub-committee by their insults, and 
the repetition of calumnies already denied by the govern- 
ment. On Dec. 9 a monster public demonstration took 
place in Madrid, when the crowd, said to have numbered . 
300,000, cheered General Franco for three hours in front 


of the Royal Palace. In his speech to the crowd General 
Franco said : * 


* We Spaniards must not be surprised at what has happened 
in the U.N.O., for a wave of communist terror is devastating 
Europe and violations, crimes, and persecutions, of the same 
order as many of you suffered or witnessed, preside, unpunished, 
over the life of twelve nations, independent till yesterday. ... 
As long as the concert of the nations of the world continues to 
stand on a respect for the sovereignty of every nation and until 
there shall exist some international fascist body to dictate to 
and unify us, no one can have any right to mix in the private 
concerns of any other nation.’ 


It was dramatic that on the previous evening (Dec. 8) 
the sub-committee of the U.N.O. had already approved 
by eleven votes to six, against the opposition of the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain, a motion recommending the members 
of the U.N.O. to sever their diplomatic relations with the 
Spanish government, and passing a further motion to 





* Translation from ‘ La Vanguardia.’ 
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cease buying from Spain. The matter then passed from 
the sub-committee to the political committee, which 
rejected the recommendation for the rupture of diplomatic 
relations, but thereupon approved a Belgian motion for 
presentation to the General Assembly, of which the first 
part was approved by twenty-six to eight votes with six- 
teen abstentions including the U.S.A. and Great Britain, 
while the second part was approved by twenty-seven votes 
to seven with sixteen abstentions ; in the latter case Great 
Britain voted in favour and the U.S.A. abstained. 

From all of the available sources of information it is 
difficult to extract a completely clear account of events, 
but there appeared to be no difference in essence between 
the motion approved and the motion rejected by the 
political committee, which, together with. the incongruity 
of the voting, gives an impression of the confusion and 
unreality existing in debates. Colombia, Argentina, Peru, 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, and Cuba notably opposed the 
motion, as contrary to justice and existing international 
conventions, and the Cuban delegate suggested that the 
supporters should simultaneously withdraw their repre- 
sentatives from Poland, Yugoslavia, and Russia. 

The passing of these motions aroused further mass 
demonstrations in Spain, in Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
and other centres, while organisations all over the country 
sent protests to the government against foreign inter- 
vention. Spanish opinion as to the origin of the campaign 
against their country was again clearly indicated bv the 
slogan of the demonstrators, ‘ Franco si, Rusia no !’ 

On Dec. 12 the motion came for discussion before the 
General Assembly, where by thirty-four votes (including 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain) to six and with twelve 
abstentions a resolution was passed stating : 

‘That the Franco government of Spain be debarred from 
membership in international agencies established by, or brought 
into relationship with, the United Nations, and from partici- 
pation in conferences, or other activities which might be 
arranged by the United Nations or by these agencies, until a 
new and acceptable government was formed in Spain. 

If within a reasonable time there was not established a 
government which derived its authority from the consent of 
the governed, committed to respect freedom of speech, religion 
and assembly, and to the prompt holding of an election in 
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which the Spanish people, free from force and intimidation 
and regardless of party, might express their will, the Security 
Council should consider the adequate measures to be taken in 
order to remedy the situation. 

That all members of the United Nations immediately recall 
from Madrid their ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary 
accredited there, and that members report to the secretary- 
general and to the next session of the General Assembly, what 
action they have taken in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion.’ * 


Both officially and unofficially great indignation was 
expressed in Spain and a collective protest against ‘ foreign 
interference and infamous attacks ’ was made by the Cortes 
and read out by its president, don Esteban Bilbao; the 
protest concluded with a message of homage and adherence 
to General Franco. 

The practical result of this monopoly of the time and 
energies of the representatives of fifty-five nations in the 
U.N.O., whose supposed objects and duties were world 
reorganisation and the establishment of peace, was a 
‘ridiculus mus’ and negligible except for the ill-feeling it 
aroused and the discredit it brought on the U.N.O. Few 
nations had at the time either ambassadors or plenipo- 
tentiary ministers in Madrid, but only chargés d’affaires, 
and the work of the foreign missions in Spain, which had 
not been included in the U.N.O. resolution, were able to 
continue their normal functions without interruption. 

There was no U.S. Ambassador, but Sir Victor Mallet, 
the British ambassador, left Madrid and Don Domingo de 
las Barcenas, the Spanish ambassador, left London, leaving 
their missions with chargés d’affaires; the only other 
heads of missions to be withdrawn were those of Turkey, 
Holland, and El Salvador. 

‘The Times ’ newspaper made an inexcusable blunder 
on Dec. 16 when they stated that ‘ governments are asked 
to withdraw their diplomatic missions from Madrid.’ With 
a similar inaccuracy, the U.N.O. bulletin in March 1947 
stated that ‘forty-four nations had notified action,’ 
thereby giving the impression that that number had 
withdrawn their representatives, whereas what had actually 
occurred was subsequently published in the printed report 





* Official report of the Secretary-General of U.N.O. 1947. 
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of the Secretary-General of the U.N.O. That report * 
stated that on Dec. 20 he requested all the member 
governments to notify what action they had taken in 
accordance with the resolution of Dec. 12 and that, out of 
fifty-five replies received, three States had recalled their 
ambassadors or minister, thirty States had no diplomatic 
relations with Spain, and nineteen States had no ambassa- 
dor or plenipotentiary in Madrid; on the other hand 
Argentina merely acknowledged receipt of the notification 
and almost immediately sent an ambassador to Madrid, 
where they had none at the time. 

It will be well to quote here paragraph 7 of Article 2 of 
the United Nations Charter : ‘ Nothing in this charter shall 
authorise the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are within the domestic jurisdiction of any State.’ 

It is also pertinent to the matter that this Spanish 
regime, which is being attacked and boycotted by the 
nations in the U.N.O. is the same regime and the same 
government which the very same nations, except the 
U.S.S.R., had unanimously recognised as the legal govern- 
ment of the Spanish people in 1936-39. Not one of these 
countries then expressed any reserve, not one alleged that 
the Spanish government was not free and independent, 
and the recognitions were based on international law and 
the custom of civilised nations. The government was 
recognised de facto and de jure and it has suffered no 
change since. To try and alter these facts by alleging the 
help received from the Axis powers previous to the recog- 
nition, is to deny the meaning of diplomatic recognition, 
which is a principle of international law, fully and cate- 
gorically respected in Article 1 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

It was generally anticipated that the Spanish question 
and its implementation by the member nations of the 
motion passed at the previous session (December 1946) 
would be again brought up in the session of September— 
October 1947. Though it was on the agenda, up to the 
time of writing this article there had been no further 
discussion and the Spanish question still remained in the 
status quo of December 1946 as far as the U.N.O. was 
concerned. 





* Official Annual Report of the Secretary-General, Lake Success, 1947. 
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In July 1947 there was achieved what was a major 
disgrace in international politics-in the Paris Conference 
of ambassadors, when it was decided to issue invitations 
to economic cooperation to all the States of Europe with 
the exception of Spain. This was a resounding victory 
for Mr Molotov and for the exceedingly clever communist 
campaign conducted against Spain, because by it Spain 
was categorically ostracised from association with the rest 
of the world, while those bitter enemies of the British 
Empire, the governments of Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania, who had fired on our navy and killed British 
sailors, were received into the happy family. 

One of the many proofs of the alignment of the forces 
inspired by class warfare against those inspired by Chris- 
tianity is to be found in an organ of the exiled Spanish 
politicians in this country ; this publication was originally 
merely anti-Spanish and pro-Russian but gradually has 
also become anti-Portuguese, anti-Catholic, and anti- 
Argentine, and has now added to its targets of abuse the 
U.S. and British governments, because they refuse to 
boycott Spain; the identity of its policy with that of the 
U.S.S.R. in the U.N.O. is highly significant to any student 
of the recent Canadian and U.S. investigations into com- 
munist and fifth-column activities. 

One of the principal and unanswerable objections to a 
dictatorship is its lack of continuity and, with a view to 
meeting this criticism to General Franco’s regime, a suc- 
cession law was drafted and published in March 1947 ; on 
June 7 it was passed by the Cortes after discussion and 
amendment and in its final form was presented on July 
6 for a plebiscite or referendum of the whole nation. The 
principal clauses of the law state that : 


‘1. Spain is a Catholic and social state and is a kingdom 
in accordance with tradition. The head of the state is General 
Francisco Franco. 

2. A council of the kingdom is set up presided over by the 
President of the Cortes and composed of the Primate, the com- 
mander in chief, the president of the council of state, the chief 
justice, the president of the Spanish Institute (for education 
and culture) and elected members of the Cortes, the universi- 
ties, the professional colleges, the syndicates and the munici- 
palities. 

3. In case of death or incapacity the head of the state shall 
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be succeeded by the person of royal blood who shall be chosen 
by the combined council of the Kingdom and government and 
accepted by two-thirds of the Cortes. In the event of no 
suitable person being found a regent shall be named. 

4-5. The head of the state must be a male of over thirty 
years, Spanish and Catholic and must swear to observe the 
fundamental laws—the Spaniards’ charter, the labour charter, 
the constitution of the Cortes and the laws of referendum and 
succession. 

6. As soon as the headship of the state is vacant, a regency 
council shall assume power composed of the president of the 
Cortes, the Primate and the captain general of the forces, who 
shall within three days arrange for the nomination of a ruler 
under clause 3.’ 


The publication of the conditions of the law of suc- 
cession brought out into the open the position regarding 
the opposition between General Franco and his followers 
on one side and on the other Don Juan, or King Juan as 
his followers call him.* Both made speeches and declara- 
tions to the Spanish people and both gave interviews to 
the British press setting forth their aims. 

Don Juan in an interview with the correspondent of 
‘ The Observer ’ on April 13 made it clear that he confirmed 
his attitude as set forth in his manifesto of March 1945 
(see ‘ Quarterly Review,’ April 1946), and uncompromis- 
ingly insisted on a complete and unconditional transfer of 
power to himself and forbade monarchists to cooperate 
with the Franco regime. It was a result of this that that 
distinguished nobleman the Duke of Alba resigned the 
post of Ambassador to England. 

On April 7, 1947, Don Juan issued a manifesto to the 
Spanish people in which he stated that 


‘the succession law, which declares Spain to be a Kingdom, 
visualises a system completely opposed to the laws which have 
throughout history regulated succession to the throne... 
which cannot be modified without the joint action of the King 
and a legitimately representative parliament of the nation... . 
The hostility, with which the country finds itself threatened 
abroad is chiefly the result of the presence, as chief of the 
State, of General Franco, who wishes to make his dictatorship 





* His father Alfonso XIII on leaving Spain in 1931 never renounced the 
throne and in 1941 resigned in his son’s favour ; consequently the throne has 
never been vacant. 
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a life tenure. . . . In view of this attempt it is my inescapable 
duty to make a solemn and public declaration of the supreme 
principle of legitimacy which resides in me, which I cannot 
abandon. . . . I am and have been disposed to take any steps 
which will bring about the normal and unconditional trans- 
mission of power but I cannot give my consent to acts which 
impinge not only the rights of the crown but the spiritual 
possessions of the nation.’ * 


That is the outline of Don Juan’s attitude and we now 
come to that of General Franco. 

In a broadcast speech coinciding with the publication 
of the draft of the succession law, he stated that its object 
was to give the fullest development to the regime and its 
achievements and to give it stability for the future. 

On May 27 an interview with General Franco by its 
correspondent was published in the ‘Sunday Times,’ in 
which he stated that 


‘the unjust attacks of the United Nations resulted in the 
Spanish people expressing categorically and unequivocally its 
unity and adherence to the Head of the State . . . the law of 
succession serves to remove any impression that the Spanish 
regime might be considered as only an interim one and does 
no more than give an official status to what during ten years 
I have been announcing. . . the reason for opposition by the 
pretender is that we are faced with an example of absolute 
ignorance of the situation and of the necessities of Spain . . 
and to the deception and manceuvring of those who advise the 
pretender.’ 


In May 1947, General Franco made visits to Catalonia, 
Valencia, and the Balearic Islands, which had the aspect 
of triumphal processions. After discounting the effect of 
Government staging and propaganda and the fact that 
able propaganda can make the masses in any country 
applaud almost anybody or any slogan, no spectator or 
reader of the local press could possibly deny the genuine 
support of General Franco manifested not only by the 
proletariat but by people in all walks of life, whether pro- 
fessional, educational, industrial, or religious. 

On July 6 the succession law, after amendment by the 
Cortes, was submitted to a referendum of the whole 
nation ; the ballot was secret and obligatory for all Spanish 





* Translation from ‘ La Vanguardia.’ 
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citizens over twenty years of age, the only exceptions 
being those incapacitated by the old electoral law of August 
1907. According to the press and British eye-witnesses 
the ballot was secret, fair, and orderly throughout Spain 
and resulted in a sweeping majority of fourteen million 
votes out of fifteen million cast. As was natural, the whole 
government machinery of press, radio, and propaganda 
was brought into play without any possibility of equivalent 
methods for opponents of the regime. The public and 
press abroad, sadly accustomed to reading about electoral 
majorities in Russia, Yugoslavia, etc., were unimpressed 
by this overwhelming majority. But when all is said the 
comparison is an unfair one for the ballot was genuinely 
secret and it could not be known how individuals voted. 
In Spain the referendum was looked upon as a vote of 
confidence in General Franco, as it was intended to be, as 
well as an approval of the succession law. 

The above outline of their respective positions demon- 
strates the present (October 1947) deadlock between 
General Franco and Don Juan and that they are at present 
far apart, but it is not necessary to consider that the last 
word has been said on either side. Unfortunately for Don 
Juan the monarchists lack unity ; it must be remembered 
that both the army and the Church, the two great powers 
in Spain, have strong monarchist tendencies though they 
are equally strongly attached to the present regime. There 
are also extreme and powerful monarchists who abhor the 
present regime and would return to the old constitution of 
1876 and the political parties, though history should have 
taught that they were unsuitable to Spain and perpetual 
causes of disruption. In a recent speech General Franco 
pointed out that in the fifty-five years under that constitu- 
tion (1876-1931), there were fifty-six governments, a 
seven-year civil war (Carlist), various local revolutions, 
four prime ministers assassinated, three attempts on the 
life of the King and finally a revolution, which led to the 
terror and civil war of 1936-39. 

It would be well at this point to eliminate the fallacious 
idea that there is more than one claimant to the throne, 
for in 1943 Don Juan was publicly accepted by all Alfon- 
sists and Carlists as the legitimate heir to the throne. 

It is a curious feature that little is said in foreign com- 
mentaries about the effect of the present regime on capital 
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and industry; interest and criticism have been focused 
on its effect on labour and social conditions and the fact 
has been overlooked that the burden of increased wages, 
the labour charter, family allowances, and social welfare 
has fallen in increased charges on industry. This burden 
has fallen exceedingly heavily on public utility companies, 
but industry in general is prosperous and profitable owing 
to the increased prices caused by demand exceeding supply. 
Theoretically there are strict controls and legislation 
governing prices, but Spaniards refuse to accept the 
necessary discipline without which controls must be 
frustrated and they are observed as much in the breach 
asin the keeping. Thus there is seen, as in other countries, 
the picture of black market, rising prices, rising wages, 
inflation, and excessive bureaucratic regulations, which 
hinder business and industry without compensating 
advantages. 

It must be stated, however, that whatever may be the 
abuses of which the regime has been guilty, at the basis 
of the original Falange creed are the improvement of the 
conditions of the working classes, the limitation of the 
abuses of capitalism, and the more equal distribution of 
wealth. These objects are being realised, as any com- 
parison between present conditions and those ruling in 
1936 must show. 

Notwithstanding the power of the bureaucracy, 
nationalisation has been restricted to the railways, which 
are now mostly state-owned, and the telephone company. 
Existing industries have not been nationalised and General 
Franco has given lip-service to private enterprise as the 
mainspring of national prosperity. But his regime is 
increasingly engaged in enormous new industrial enter- 
prises centralised under an organisation called I.N.I. 
(National Institute of Industry) ; the enterprises already 
constructed or under construction comprise factories for 
airplanes, for liquid fuel, lubricants, etc., from coal, for 
aluminium, for mining, for textiles, for trucks and motor 
cars, for agricultural machinery, and for many other 
articles. In the middle of 1947 three companies, which 
are nominally independent but all having a government 
majority-holding of capital, had a combined nominal 
capital of 4,840 million pesetas (968/. million) of which 
1,170 million pesetas (234/. million) had already been 

co 2 
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subscribed. The general opinion held at this time was 
that some of these industries were inefficient and extrava- 
gant owing to their management by the Falange bureau- 
cracy. 

It has escaped the notice of many critics that in 
addition to motives of decency and justice, friendship 
with Spain is strategically vital to the British Empire 
and that Spanish trade is important to our threatened 
stomachs and pockets. In 1946 we imported from Spain 
six and a half million pounds worth of goods mostly food- 
stuffs, and Spain will at the moment buy from us the 
manufactured goods that we can deliver, though the sellers 
market is dying. Spain is one of the few countries that 
has never repudiated her financial obligations and was 
almost the only government which did not take advantage 
of Mr Dalton’s and the Treasury’s ill-considered mis- 
calculations under which sterling debts were made con- 
vertible into dollars, but showed a gentlemanly, generous, 
and unique attitude to our difficulties. Yet the ‘ Daily 
Herald,’ considered to be the spokesman of the British 
Government, simultaneously abused and maligned the 
Spanish government. It is the old story of ‘Spain can 
do no right, Russia can do no wrong,’ which has seemed 
to be the credo of the socialists of England. 

During the year the so-called republican government 
in exile, of which the history was given in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’ of January 1947, under the presidency of Sefior 
Martinez Barrio suffered disputes and disintegration. In 
January 1947, Sefior Giral resigned and was succeeded as 
premier by the almost unknown Sejfior Rodolfo Llopis. 
On Aug. 6 his government resigned owing to the withdrawal 
of those socialists who look to Indalecio Prieto as their 
leader; after attending a socialist congress in Toulouse 
the latter had made a broadcast stating that he aimed at: 
forming a compromise government of all parties except 
the communists, which he said would meet the require- 
ments of the U.N.O. Sefior Prieto is considered as the 
most intelligent of the republican politicians in exile; in 
April 1938 during the civil war he was excluded from the 
republican government as he was not sufficiently subser- 
vient to the Russians, who had kept him in power as long 
as he was useful, and then discarded him in favour of Dr 
Negrin. He has so far been outside the governments in 
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exile and he may well be the cleverest of the exiles, but 
his political record and his control of or connection with 
the booty taken in 1939 from Spain to Mexico is not for- 
gotten, and he is not likely to be welcomed in Spain. 

In September 1947 Sefior Prieto was received by the 
British Foreign Secretary and it was generally but errone- 
ously reported in the daily press that the Spanish govern- 
ment had protested against his presence in England. This 
was not so; the Spanish protest was against Sefior Prieto’s 
political activities in England and the public and official 
character given to his reception; there was no question 
of any protest against the accepted and traditional right 
of asylum for political exiles and the Spanish Embassy 
issued a dementi to that effect. 

Sefior Prieto’s efforts were abortive and on Aug. 27 
a@ new government in exile elected itself in Paris under 
Sefior Alvaro Albornoz, one of the members of the first 
republican government after the revolution of 1931 and 
the departure of King Alfonso, but since then not prominent 
in republican politics. In August 1947 there appeared to 
be various groups of republican exiles respectively following 
Albornoz, Prieto, Negrin, and Alvarez del Vayo, the most 
intimate friend and agent of Russia during the revolu- 
tion; they were all disunited but all inspired with the 
common objects of intrigue and disruption in Spain. It 
will be exceedingly interesting to see on which of these 
horses socialists and communists will now put their money. 

The stories about Spanish prisoners have been per- 
petually used as a stick with which to flog Spain, but the 
critics have never produced any evidence to support their 
fantastic figures, which have ranged from 1,500,000 by 
some critics to 80,000 given simultaneously by others ; it 
is hypocritical to suggest that these statements were in- 
spired by humanitarian reasons, for those who made them 
had no words with which to condemn the sufferings of the 
millions in the slave camps of Russia. From a study of 
the publications and evidence, it is probable that a fair 
estimate would be that in 1939 immediately after the civil 
war, during which at least 300,000 people were assassinated 
in the republican territory, exclusive of war casualties, 
there were some 250,000 prisoners of all sorts. A series 
of amnesties and liberations from 1940 onwards had reduced 
that figure by the end of 1947 to some 40,000 of which 
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4,000 were the result of the civil war and most of these had 
been condemned by the courts for ordinary non-political 
crimes. 

Undoubtedly in such a situation there have been some 
injustices and retaliations, but these are not the exclusive 
sin of Spain to be visited with condemnation there and 
excused in other countries. 

Hand in hand with the policy of amnesty and pardon 
for prisoners has gone the effort to get political émigrés to - 
return to Spain. In December 1946 a decree widened the 
scope of the previous decree of amnesty for political émi- 
grés dated Oct. 9, 1945. In this respect there took place 
recently the return to Spain of the old republican prime 
minister Alejandro Leroux. 

Negotiations have continued between the Spanish and 
allied representatives for the expropriation of German 
properties and assets subsequent to Spain’s de jure 
recognition of the Allied Council of Control in Germany. 

As the result of a recent tour of Spain I made an outline 
of the principal achievements of the Franco regime since 
the end of the civil war ; these are : 

Construction and reconstruction of universities and 
many schools throughout Spain, of which the completion 
this year of the reconstruction of University City, Madrid, 
is an example. 

Reconstruction of war-damaged towns, roads, bridges, 
railways, and public buildings with much new construc- 
tion, of which Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, and Seville are 
examples. 

The construction of tens of thousands of workmen’s 
houses in the big cities and the establishment of agricultural 
colonies. 

The labour charter. 

The charter of the Spanish citizen. 

Social services, workmen’s insurances of all sorts and 
family allowances. 

Large irrigation and hydro-electric works. 

Establishment and development of new cultural and 
educational organisations. 

The cultural aspects of Spain have been overlooked 
owing to the exclusive focusing of foreign interest on the 
political, but they are equally important to the civilisation 
of the world. Throughout the country in the academies 
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and universities the activity in the arts and sciences is a 
notable sign of Spanish spiritual renaissance. Among the 
events of the past year is the establishment under the 
Ministry of Education of a Council of Scientific Investiga- 
tions, which through the medium of sixty institutes co- 
ordinates and foments the teaching of the sciences. There 
took place in May a congress of the Spanish Association 
for Scientific Progress, largely attended by the most 
“prominent professors, at which matters and papers con- 
cerning the faculties of all the sciences were discussed ; 
the importance given to the sciences of philosophy and 
theology indicate the Christian tendency of Spanish culture 
and education. 

Another indication of cultural activity is the increasing 
number of books published during 1946 on literature, art, 
history, philosophy, and the other sciences; the figure 
given is 3,244. 

It is not the pretence of this article to paint a picture 
of perfection in Spain but rather to relate true facts to set 
against the false picture of a Spain in want, misery, op- 
pression, and cultural darkness, to show that she is in a 
fortunate and happy condition in comparison to most other 
countries and unworthy of boycott by western civilisation, 
many of whose common defects she shares. 

As already described she suffers from the diseases of 
a bureaucracy, whether called fascist or socialist it matters 
not, with consequent corruption, abuses, and black market. 
Her internal inflation is considerable and her budgetary 
expenditure alarming. She suffers from some political 
intrigue and unrest and from the Spanish characteristics 
of lack of unity, born of an extreme individualism. When 
all is said she is not unique in these respects. 

A feature of Spain’s international relations has been her 
increasing friendliness with Portugal, Argentina, and some 
other Latin-American states. A trade agreement was 
made with Argentina and the visit of Sefiora Peron, the wife 
of the Argentine president, was made the occasion of very 
enthusiastic demonstrations with friendly speeches by 
Sefiora Peron and by General Franco, who entertained and 
accompanied her on her tour. It would appear from 
General Peron’s published statements and plans that his 
policies have taken inspiration from those of Spain and 


Portugal. 
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A cause of international friction has been the closing 
for many months of the Franco-Spanish frontier. It was 
originally a measure taken by the French for political 
motives at communist instigation and intended to be 
punitive to Spain, but it has been far more damaging to 
France than to Spain, especially to the trade of the former’s 
African provinces, and no doubt will be eventually 
abandoned in France’s own interests of her commerce and 
food supplies, unless the communists recapture power in 
that country. 

The significance of this article’s title is that Russia and 
Spain are the two spear-points of the present struggle 
between the two irreconcilable ideas of life and behaviour 
in which they joined battle twelve years ago. The former 
has been cherished and the latter boycotted by the rest of 
the world, which is now slowly but surely ascertaining the 
truth under the light of experience. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 





( 37 ) 
Art. 3—INDIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 


HARDLY had British politicians ceased congratulating each 
other on the peaceful transfer of power into Indian hands 
when the storm of communal hatred burst over the North- 
West, plunging the Punjab into anarchy and chaos. 
The Sikhs of the East Punjab began the trouble. One 
naturally asks why the Congress Government did not 
attempt to hold them in check by arresting the leaders. 
Did they refrain from such action because they felt unable 
to maintain law and order? That would seem to be the 
case. The tragedy of Bihar nearly a year ago suggests a 
similar disability. The record of Muslim rule is much the 
same, as evidenced by the Bengal horrors and the earlier 
troubles in the Punjab, especially in Rawalpindi and the 
south-east. 

The disturbances in the Punjab to-day are mainly along 
the new boundary. On either side the police are 
unreliable ; indeed they frequently join insurgents of their 
own community. The much-vaunted morale of the Indian 
regular army is collapsing under the strain. No longer is it 
found possible for Muslim and Hindu Brigades to operate 
together where the two communities are at each other’s 
throats. It will tax the statesmanship of the two new 
governments and their military advisers to the utmost to 
prevent the spreading of the virus of civil war; their 
main effort should be directed to keeping the infection from 
the North-West Frontier. 

Whether military reorganisation on the Frontier has 
progressed to a point at which the military and political 
authorities will be in a strong enough position to hold back 
a wild jihad of tribesmen on both sides of the border, eager 
for revenge on the hated Sikhs, is not clear. The situation 
is dangerous in the extreme. If the Afghans become 
heavily involved the trouble might spread across the Middle 
East, inviting Russian intervention. It is true that Russia 
may not be ready to plunge into the quarrel, but military 
weakness on the Afghan frontier after the withdrawal of 
the British might make the temptation too strong to be 
resisted. 

The military policy of the two Dominions has still to be 
settled. It is to be dealt with shortly by a Joint Defence 
Council presided over by Lord Mountbatten. Doubtless 
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His Majesty’s Government will endeavour to influence a 
settlement that conforms to British military strategy in 
the Near and Middle East ; the main consideration is to 
prevent Russian dominance in those areas—in other words, 
to prevent the Soviets from overrunning India, Afghanistan, 
and Persia. Australia and New Zealand are concerned to 
support British policy ; the United States too is interested ; 
the control of the Indian Ocean and south-east Pacific 
by Russia would be a threat to American security in the 
Pacific regions. His Majesty’s Government might at least 
rely on the moral support of America in its negotiations 
with the two Dominions. 

Let us glance for a moment at the military position in 
India. The Indian army was undoubtedly efficient. Its 
morale, however, depended largely on its British officers, 
whose impartiality and solicitude for their men kept them 
contented and loyal. The Indian successors of the British 
element are a mixed lot. Some are excellent; large 
numbers are second rate; there have been unpleasant 
scandals. Demobilisation of the huge army built up 
during the war has been proceeding rapidly; it was 
expected that its strength would be reduced to about 
300,000 by the end of December of this year, a figure which 
before the decision to form two Dominions was regarded as 
adequate for the needs of an independent India. The 
splitting of India has involved the partition of the army 
between Pakistan and the Indian Dominion. The pro- 
portion fixed is about one-third Pakistan and the rest to 
their rivals. The.reason probably is that only a little over 
30 per cent. of the war army was Muslim. Most of the 
units are being reconstructed on a communal basis. An 
obvious comment is that the principle of division seems to 
ignore the fact that the North-West Frontier is included 
in the Pakistan sphere, the defence of which has all along 
been considered as the chief responsibility of the army in 
India. The greater part of it was echeloned along the 
frontier with large supporting formations located in canton- 
ments in the adjacent Punjab. Only two air squadrons 
out of ten are conceded to the Muslims; the artillery 
regiments handed to them are most inadequate. The 
Hindu element predominates in the artillery, the air force, 
and the armoured divisions, but one would imagine that 
the communal difficulty could have been avoided by giving 
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the Muslims a larger share of the equipment, leaving the 
Pakistan authorities to find the Muslim personnel. 

There are now two frontiers to defend, the North- 
West and the North-East. The latter will be mainly the 
responsibility of Hindu India, since it has Assam, though 
East Bengal might have to play its part. Pandit Nehru 
will doubtless say that with the friendship of General 
Chiang-kai-shek and the Kuo-min-tang there would be 
no defence problem in the North-East. There is more to 
it than that. A war-lord opposed to the Kuo-min-tang 
is developing strength in south-east China. It might suit 
his policy to march through defenceless Burma to Rangoon. 
Alternatively, the Kremlin might think it worth while to 
subsidise communist elements in south China and so place 
them in a position to appropriate Rangoon, which would 
help them to build up a rival republic to General Chiang- 
kai-shek and his bourgeois government. An invasion of 
Burma by Chinese revolutionary elements would be a 
threat to Assam and eastern Bengal. 

India, as Sardar K. M. Pannikar, a well-known writer on 
Indian problems, tells us, is a maritime State ; her safety 
depends on sea-power in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
being in friendly hands. For this reason he would advocate 
an alliance with Great Britain. India has no navy to 
speak of. The Dutch could blow the few Indian men-of- 
war out of the sea. Delhi politicians would probably rely 
on U.N.O. for protection. But is this practical politics ? 
Could U.N.O. hold back Russia in the Middle East ? 

Military power is now largely dependent on heavy 
industry. There has been no adequate development of the 
kind in the Indian Dominion; Pakistan has no heavy 
industry whatever, and no iron or coal. It would take 
twenty-five years to build up the necessary resources. 
Meanwhile, both Dominions must rely on an outside power. 

Reluctantly, for this reason, Delhi politicians have 
decided to stay for the present in the Commonwealth, not 
only on military grounds but because they need British 
help in industrial development. 

At the moment there is no threat to India from the sea. 
The danger is from the North-West Frontier. Apart from 
regular military formations along the border, there are 
nearly 20,000 men, Frontier Constabulary and irregular 
corps, stationed on both sides of it. Border administration, 
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including the maintenance of these irregular troops, 
involves an expenditure of nearly 4/. millions a year, of 
which about 70,0001. is paid in allowances to the tribesmen, 
mostly for services rendered. Tribesmen are employed in 
the irregular forces ; many find work onthe roads. But for 
such opportunities of service, existence in the borderland 
would be almost impossible. The revenues of Pakistan 
could not stand the strain; ‘India’ would hesitate to 
contribute unless assured of a voice in Frontier affairs. 
Some may suggest that with their Pathan kinsmen 
administering the Frontier province, the independent 
tribesmen would not violate the border. That remains to 
be seen. Unless the border is firmly held, the pinch of 
hunger may overcome any scruples the tribesmen might 
feel about offending the new dispensation by raiding the 
plains and kidnapping and plundering rich Hindus. 

How will the problem be solved ? The Dominions, left 
to themselves, are not equal to finding a solution, nor should 
the responsibility rest solely on them. The Afghan 
frontier (the Durand line) is international; peace in the 
Middle East depends on its being firmly held. If U.N.O. 
had the necessary force at its disposal the best solution 
would be to make it responsible. Unfortunately it has no 
such resources; even if it had, the Russian veto might 
stand in the way of its intervention. 

In all the circumstances the best way of meeting the 
difficulty is that responsibility should be shared between the 
countries most directly interested, the two Dominions and 
the British Commonwealth, with the moral support of the 
U.S.A. Hindu India should at least provide part of the 
necessary finance ; Hindu troops would not be welcome in 
peace-time. A Border Commission entrusted with the 
responsibility of maintaining relations with the tribes 
should be set up; on this Hindu India could be repre- 
sented. An agreement with this object might be made a 
condition of the British military alliance. It may be 
objected that Britain cannot fairly be expected to defend 
the Afghan frontier at her own expense. But it is recog- 
nised that British garrisons must be maintained in the 
Middle and Far East. There is, in fact, a proposal to 
station in the Malay States some of the eight Gurkha 
battalions to be retained in the British army ; a large body 
of troops is to be located in Kenya, partly with the object 
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of denying the Red Sea route through the Suez Canal to a 
hostile power. Could not at least part of these troops be 
stationed at Quetta ? They might be reinforced by several 
battalions of Gurkhas and perhaps a couple of artillery 
regiments manned by Punjabi Musalmans. The Pakistan 
government would doubtless allow the British authorities 
to use Karachi as a sea base. The Khan of Khelat, who 
at the moment is independent, would renew the lease of 
Quetta. There should be no difficulty about building a 
railway direct to Karachi through Kalat territory. The 
Afghan Government, alarmed at the British withdrawal 
from India, would welcome British participation in the 
defence of the Frontier. It might be possible to secure 
Afghan cooperation in a scheme for the economic develop- 
ment of the tribal hinterland with a view to the ultimate 
pacification of its restless inhabitants. 

Obviously, at the moment both Dominions stand in 
urgent need of British military support. Even if India 
had remained undivided she could not have stood alone as 
a Great Power for half a century. Some people in Britain 
seem to imagine that Hindu politicians have agreed to 
remain permanently in the Commonwealth. That is a 
mistake. The agreement is only for the transitional 
period. There is no doubt that effective military coopera- 
tion with Britain would be facilitated if Congress politicians 
could bring their minds to permanent Dominion Status. 
Such action on their part would cement the growing 
friendship between them and Britain and place economic 
cooperation on a firmer basis. 

At this point a brief reference to the position of the 
Indian States will not be irrelevant. A glance at the map 
of India*will show that the greater part of States’ territory 
falls within the Congress sphere of influence. Most of 
them are Hindu. They were anxious to maintain their 
link with the British Crown, but were told that Britain 
could no longer implement the military guarantee secured 
by treaty. At the same time, Britain would not cede the 
paramountcy of the Crown to Congress. The Princes 
generally felt that the majority of the States were too 
small and lacking in political influence to deal with a 
powerful body like the Congress, which had throughout 
adopted a hostile attitude towards them. By combining 
they would be in a stronger position. For this purpose, a 
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movement was set on foot to build up confederations of the 
States in regional groups. 

What has happened? The sudden resolve of the 
British Government to hand over everything to Congress 
in their part of India with only a couple of months’ delay 
made it impossible for the States to work out their plans 
of cooperation among themselves. A States Department 
has been set up by the ‘ India ’ Government which obviously, 
whether the States like it or not, will usurp and exercise 
all the prerogatives of paramountcy, in the near future, 
while Lord Mountbatten, as constitutional Governor- 
General could, even if he wished, do nothing to prevent it. 
Such a development was inevitable once Britain had with- 
drawn her support. 

Heavy pressure has been brought to bear on the States 
to induce them to accede ; Congress modified its unfriendly 
policy ; it would be content if the States ceded control of 
defence, communications, and foreign affairs ; there would 
be no attempt on its part to interfere in the internal 
administration of the States. On these conditions most 
of the States agreed to enter the Constituent Assembly. 
It is believed that when the new constitution is finally 
drafted they will have the option of finally acceding to 
Hindu India or staying out. It is very unlikely that with- 
out the moral support of the British Government they 
would be able to exercise their choice. The majority of 
them, if not all, desire to stay in the Commonwealth if they 
are free to choose. They would undoubtedly make it a 
condition of accession that Congress should pledge itself 
to accede permanently to the Commonwealth. Faced with 
such an attitude, Congress might agree to Dominion Status 
as a permanent arrangement. The link of the States with 
the Crown would be preserved in this way, though in an 
attenuated form. 

His Majesty’s Government will doubtless wish to main- 
tain its treaty of friendship and collaboration with Nepal, 
an independent State not under British paramountcy. 
Dominion Status in India would facilitate maintenance of 
the old relations. Nepal would undoubtedly welcome a 
development of the kind. The friendship of Nepal would 
be valuable to Congress. That might be a further reason 
for maintaining the position of India in the Commonwealth. 

Both Dominions are interested in the political future of 
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Burma, alike from the economic and military point of 
view. A weak Burma deprived of British support would 
be a standing threat to the North-East Frontier. Only 
with British help could Burma hold off an attack from 
China. There is little doubt that if both Indian Dominions 
decide to throw in their lot with the Commonwealth, Burma 
would follow their example. The moral influence Britain 
might exercise in Burma through Dominion Status might 
make it possible for her to secure decent treatment for 
border aborigines and the non-Burman Karens, who, in 
contrast to the Burmans generally, did such splendid 
service in the war. 

The dawn of political independence in India breaks 
through threatening storm clouds. Disunity has weakened 
the capacity of the country to defend itself. The great 
international frontier between the Indian sub-continent 
and Afghanistan has always been a danger-spot; in the 
changed conditions the danger is greater than ever. Only 
with British cooperation can it be evaded. It is true that 
the new Muslim State of Pakistan has splendid military 
material in its vast man-power. It lacks, however, the 
heavy industries essential to development of its military 
potential; its financial position is, moreover, weak. 
Hardly in fifty years could it assume responsibility for hold- 
ing the North-West Frontier. Only with British coopera- 
tion both in the military and economic spheres can the 
problem be solved. There is reason to believe that the 
Muslims would welcome British cooperation and that they 
would be ready to strengthen the connection by pledging 
themselves to throw in their lot with the Commonwealth. 
Should they do so, it is more than likely that Hindu India 
would feel it advisable to take a similar step. The time for 
recriminations is past. Let the new great Hindu Power, 
Pakistan, and the British Commonwealth work together 
for their mutual benefit and to help in preserving the peace 
of the world. 

W. P. BaRTOon. 





( 44 ) 
Art. 4.—OUR CITIES AND THEIR BIRDS. 


NATURE in general, and bird life in particular, is never 
static. Her entire progress is punctuated by a whole 
series of transformations, slowly but ceaselessly maturing, 
the culminative result of which can only be realised when 
we compare present-day conditions with those appertain- 
ing in the past. 

Man, especially twentieth-century man, has, of course, 
been a principal contributor. His industrial developments, 
his new housing estates, his arterial roads, these and other 
expansive schemes have not only resulted in the almost re- 
distribution of the human inhabitants of any large city or 
town, but they have also had their effect on the wild life of 
the surrounding countryside, of the suburbs, even of the 
city streets themselves. 

As the towns have spread outwards, so has an ever- 
increasing circle of wild life been faced with two alter- 
natives; either of withdrawing from an area or adapting 
their lives to meet the new conditions imposed upon them. 
So far as the majority of our British wild animals are con- 
cerned, withdrawal has been the order of the day—except 
in the case of such creatures as rats and mice which thrive 
alongside man. Wild flowers, too, have disappeared, 
swallowed piecemeal by expanding suburbia, but many of 
the birds, most adaptable of all creatures, have not only 
stayed but to-day fit into a town existence just as easily as 
their predecessors were indelibly associated with the fields 
and woodlands. 

This change is more than one of mere territory, more 
than the finding of species one thought wood or field dwellers 
only inhabiting city parks and even thoroughfares. The 
change has been little short of evolutionary, and has 
involved habits as well as habitat. As a consequence, 
many of the theories expressed in the older books on British 
birds have either been reversed completely or are entirely 
out of date. 

As the birds themselves have changed, so have methods 
of bird study. When the earliest natural history societies 
were formed in the early nineteenth century—the Ashmo- 
lean Natural History Society was formed at Oxford in 1828 
and the Natural History Society of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Newcastle upon Tyne in the following year— 
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‘ field ’ excursions, in the strictest form of the word, were 
the sole functions. The study of nature meant getting 
away from the towns and cities, and, no doubt, the early 
pioneers of nature study had sufficient reasons for such an 
approach. Nature was then a virgin field for exploration, 
and it was appropriate that its study should take place in 
the most congenial surroundings. 

The passing of a century has brought a different 
approach. Although the countryside and the sea-shore 
will always be the favourite haunts of those interested in 
bird life, recent years have seen the development of a 
branch of nature study which might appropriately be 
termed ‘civic ornithology.’ This consists of making 
detailed surveys and counts of the birds frequenting our 
city streets and parks, and as a result it has been proved 
that the bird population of the average British town is 
both large and extraordinarily varied. 

It is only natural that the bird life of London should 
have been given special attention by students of this new, 
but tremendously fascinating, form of ornithology, and 
for some years now the members of the London Natural 
History Society have been engaged upon the study of the 
bird life of the capital and its immediate environs. In the 
Liverpool area, both the Liverpool Naturalists’ Field Club 
and the Merseyside Naturalists’ Association have been 
undertaking similar work ; at Edinburgh, the Midlothian 
Ornithological Club has contributed much useful know- 
ledge to the study of birds of the Scottish capital, and in 
numbers towns and cities throughout the land local 
societies and interested individuals have compiled records 
of the feathered inhabitants of the realms of stone, brick, 
and mortar. 

London, undoubtedly, affords the most interesting 
example of the changing bird life of a large and constantly 
developing city, for the archives and records of the past 
contain many references to the birds that frequented the 
city in years gone by. 

In the days of Charles II, that untiring chronicler, 
Pepys, referred to the magnificent fork-tailed kite as a 
common bird in the London streets, playing a vital role 
as both scavenger and dustman in those days of insanita- 
tion. To-day, the kite is one of our rarest British birds, a 
few birds only surviving under the most rigid protection 
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among the mountains of central Wales, but ‘the sight of 
these magnificent creatures swooping down from the skies 
and seizing a piece of garbage in the talons was just as 
familiar to the medieval Londoner as it is to-day to the 
inhabitant of Calcutta or Cairo. Indeed, when Bohemian 
officials of high rank visited London in 1465, one of them 
made an entry in his diary to the effect that he had never 
seen so many kites anywhere as he had in the vicinity of 
London Bridge, and a hundred years later Charles Clusius, 
the great Flemish botanist, declared that there were as 
many kites in London as in Cairo. 

Sometimes in the early eighteenth century the kite, 
which had hitherto been protected (as it is to-day in the 
east), lost its privileged status, and in 1768 one Robert 
Smith wrote a treatise on killing kites and other ‘ vermin.’ 
The last London record is one for June 24, 1859, when a 
kite was seen flying over Piccadilly. 

About the same time as the kite was a common sight 
to the Londoner, ravens, two species of harriers, and spoon- 
bills regularly nested within twenty miles of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, but the raven, with the exception of the birds 
kept at the Tower of London, is now practically extinct in 
the Home Counties, although it has still many strongholds 
in the more mountainous parts of the country, and harriers 
and spoonbills can be considered as rarities so far as 
England is concerned. 

Despite the loss of such interesting species, however, 
London’s bird life remains both varied and numerically 
strong, and, indeed, the number of species which can be 
seen within ten miles of St Paul’s must be greater than was 
the case two hundred years ago. In the days the hawks 
and other predatory birds held sway, the smaller and 
- common birds of to-day were largely absent. Those the 
hawks omitted to prey upon were, often enough, the object 
of senseless slaughter by the people. 

In the recently published ‘ London’s Natural History,’ 
Mr BR. S. R. Fitter gives a list of 186 species recorded within 
twenty miles of St Paul’s Cathedral during the last decade. 
These he divides into 74 breeding species resident through- 
out the year, 26 breeding species resident in summer only, 
45 winter visitors, and 41 that occur on passage during 
the spring and autumn migrations. A more restricted 
survey carried out by members of the London Natural 
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History Society revealed over 130 different species in an 
area two and a half miles due north and east and four miles 
south and east from Charing Cross, and of these a score 
nested regularly. Not so long ago an observer counted no 
less than 1,408 birds of fifteen species in Hyde Park alone, 
while another naturalist has tabulated twenty different 
species as regularly frequenting a comparatively restricted 
part of Bloomsbury. 

In only one other British city has the bird population 
been assessed quite so completely, and that is in the 
Lancashire port of Liverpool. Here naturalists have made 
a most meticulous count of the city’s birds, the result of 
which is detailed by Mr Eric Hardy in the ‘ Birds of the 
Liverpool Area,’ published in 1941. 


‘ The bird census of Liverpool as a town,’ wrote Mr Hardy, 
‘ showed a summer population of about 600,000 birds, which is 
of ecological interest because of Liverpool’s unenviable record 
of having the heaviest polluted atmosphere. It is impossible 
to use an average density per acre figure for the whole bounds 
because of the variation of distribution. The 2,150 acres of 
public parks and open spaces had 17,000 birds; the central 
city streets, with back-yards instead of gardens, 440,000 birds ; 
and the suburban housing areas with back-gardens and often 
well-spaced houses, 150,000 birds.’ 


At present London’s most typical bird (apart from the 
house-sparrow) is the starling, and to the bird-lover the 
autumn and winter starling roosts on the buildings around 
Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, and other parts of the 
city are among the most fascinating sights of the capital. 

At one time it was believed that these birds were winter 
visitors from the Continent—Britain is invaded by 
thousands of starlings from the Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries every autumn—but more modern research has 
shown that the birds come from no farther than the 
suburbs of the capital itself. Just why London’s starlings 
should roost in this way is one of the unsolved problems 
of nature, for no one has yet put forward a plausible 
explanation of why birds that normally roost in trees and 
are unrestricted in their movements should choose sites 
where they are subject to continual disturbances. True, 
there has been a starling roost among the trees and bushes 
of Duck Island in St James’s Park for over fifty years, but 
the number of birds frequenting it is small when compared 
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with those who nightly retire to the Corinthian capitals 
and fluted pillars of the city buildings. 

The great city starling roosts are certainly a product 
of the present century, for although the birds were noted 
as breeding in the London parks in the 1890s, it was 
observed that as winter approached they left the area of the 
city and made off to theoosts in the Home Counties. In 
1898, however, the late W. H. Hudson mentioned that the 
starling was roosting in Regent’s Park, Battersea Park, and 
the grounds of Buckingham Palace during the winter 
months, and that the numbers of birds doing so were on the 
increase. 

In ‘ London’s Natural History,’ Mr Fitter tells us: 


‘Some time between 1898 and 1919, the starlings roosting 
in trees on the islands in the parks, and gradually spreading to 
the trees in the squares . . . lost the habit of migrating to the 
country roosts when the leaves fell, and adapted themselves 
to roosting on the buildings in the neighbourhood of their 
urban tree-roosts. It is possible that this transition first took 
place from Duck Island to the buildings surrounding Trafalgar 
Square, for at this point an island-roost is nearer a building- 
roost than at any other. It should be borne in mind that in 
parts of its range, such as the north of Scotland, the starling is 
pre-eminently a cliff-dweller, and we have already seen how 
readily the cliff-loving pigeons have adapted themselves to 
London. It is worth noting also that to a large extent the tree- 
roosts in London are still forsaken every autumn when the 
leaves fall, the birds simply migrating to a building-roost 
nearby. This is particularly noticeable in Trafalgar Square, 
where the birds gradually leave the trees round the square as 
the leaves get fewer and fewer, and join their fellows on the 
National Gallery and other adjacent buildings.’ 


If the starling has succeeded in strengthening its status 
as a London bird, the rook is one of the species that has 
found the spread of urban conditions too much for it. A 
century ago, there were several rookeries in Inner London, 
the largest being in Kensington Gardens where anything 
up to a hundred pairs nested before the grove the birds 
used was cut down in 1880. The last of any size to be 
deserted was at Gray’s Inn, which was occupied right up 
to 1915, although the numbers of breeding birds had been 
gradually declining since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 
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The earliest known London rookery was in the grounds 
of the Inner Temple, where the presence of the sable birds 
excited the enthusiasm of both Charles Lamb and Oliver 
Goldsmith. In 1831, however, the birds left the Temple 
but in 1916—the year following the desertion of the Gray’s 
Inn rookery—four pairs returned to nest in the ancient 
site. Hopes that Inner London would still retain its 
breeding rooks were raised, but one year proved sufficient 
to reveal that such a site was much too far away from the 
feeding grounds to have a practical value. 

To-day, apart from the small rookery at Lee Green, 
some seven miles south-east of St Paul’s, the nearest 
rookery to London is at Woodford, in Essex, eight miles 
from the centre of the city. 

The disappearance of rookeries from towns and cities 
has not been confined to the London area alone. On a 
recent visit to the West Riding of Yorkshire I noticed that 
several town rookeries I had known as a boy were no longer 
to be found, and even in towns like Lancaster and Kendal, 
in the north-west, where feeding grounds are quite close 
at hand, I have seen a great diminution in the number of 
birds nesting in recent years, despite the fact that feeding 
grounds are quite close at hand. In East Lancashire 
there has also been a decrease in the number of town 
rookeries, many of the trees in which the birds bred having 
been cut down for road and other improvements. 

It is interesting to compare this all-round decrease of 
town rookeries with the status of the same bird at Edin- 
burgh, where a census of rookeries carried out by members 
of the Midlothian Ornithological Club some years ago 
had some surprising results. Not only had the number 
of nests within the confines of the city increased by 130 
per cent. since 1921, but there was also a density of sixty 
rooks per square mile, a figure which ranks excessively 
high when compared with that of other cities. It was 
found that while the extensive building operations of recent 
years had resulted in the abandoning of many of the 
smaller rookeries, this loss was more than counterbalanced 
by an increase in most of the larger ones. 

The jackdaw is yet another species which has found 
twentieth-century conditions rather too much for it in the 
heart of London. A hundred years ago, these birds were 
common in all parts of the city, nesting in church towers as 
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well as in the gardens and public parks, but to-day, apart 
from the small community which still survives in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, the jackdaw has been thrust out of the city 
and into London’s surburbia, where it is still plentiful 
enough. 

Both Liverpool and Manchester, too, have lost the 
jackdaw as a city breeding bird, but in the industrial 
towns of the North the bird has done more than hold its 
own. At one time the felling of old mill-chimneys reduced 
the number of available nesting haunts, but the industrial 
depression of fifteen years ago brought about the closing 
of many mills on both sides of the Pennine Chain. These 
derelict buildings were speedily claimed by the jackdaws 
and in the North at least the birds breed in the larger towns 
as well as in the remotest country districts. 

The provision of ornamental waters in so many town 
and city parks has done much to encourage aquatic birds 
to adapt themselves to town life. While many of these are 
pinioned birds or ducks that have been bred in captivity, 
it has been found that, especially during the winter months, 
these artificial lakes prove sanctuary for large numbers of 
wildfowl from the country areas, as well as from abroad. 

For over a century the tufted duck, that small dark 
brown and white diving bird which has spread rapidly 
throughout the country during the last thirty or forty 
years, has bred on the lakes of the London parks. Originally 
the Zoo may have been responsible for its introduction, 
but to-day the tufted duck of the London parks is as wild a 
bird as that of the lakes and reservoirs in the country. 

During the last few years members of the London 
Natural History Society have been experimenting by plac- 
ing numbered aluminium rings on the feet of ducks trapped 
at St James’s Park and other such places, in the hope 
that months afterwards and perhaps at places hundreds 
of miles away they would be recovered and thus throw new 
light on the wanderings of some of the wildfowl so com- 
monly seen in the parks of the Metropolis. One ringed in 
November 1939 turned up at Viasterbotten, in Sweden, the 
following September, another marked in July 1943 was 
recovered at Nykoping, in the same country, and a further 
one was found at Castleford, in Yorkshire, two hundred 
miles from St James’s Park, a few months after marking. 

The provision of static water tanks during the war had 
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an interesting effect on the distribution of aquatic fowl, for 
mallard, the common British wild duck, were reported as 
breeding in many of them. From time to time, however, 
this duck has bred on small ponds and pools in Inner 
London. Some fifteen years ago a pair reared a family on 
the pond in New Square, at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1930 
another pair brought up six youngsters in a garden pond in 
Holland Park. 

More unusual, however, were the mallards which man- 
aged to bring off large broods in a nest in the roof garden of 
Berkeley Court, a very high block of flats by Baker Street 
Station, for two consecutive years just before the war. 

Winter, of course, brings many wild duck that 
habitually frequent the estuaries inland and some of these, 
particularly in spells of hard weather, make their way to the 
ornamental waters of the parks. Thus in 1940, a common 
scoter, a black sea-duck that is only rarely seen inland, 
paid a fleeting visit to the Long Water at Kensington 
Gardens, and scaup, another sea duck, have been reported 
from the Serpentine. 

There are, however, few species whose habits have 
changed more completely during the last half-century than 
the black-headed gull, a small member of the gull family, 
which gets its name from the dark chocolate, not black, 
hood which is so prominently displayed during the breeding 
season. During the winter this hood disappears, leaving 
only a few dark blotches on the head. 

To-day there are signs that the black-headed gull is in 
danger of losing its status as a ‘ seagull,’ for it is as com- 
monly seen inland as on the coast, and in the city parks 
it leads a piratical existence by forcing the small ducks to 
disgorge their food as it swoops down on them. 

How has this change been brought about ? It seems 
quite likely that during its breeding passage overland the 
black-headed gull has disccvered that sewage-farm, meadow, 
and, of course, ploughed land offer as good a living as a life 
on the seashore, with the result that, at all times of the 
year, we can see them feeding with the rooks, starlings, 
and lapwings among our inland pastures. 

Prior to the hard winter of 1895, the black-headed gull 
was a rare visitor to London, but in that year hundreds of 
the birds came inland from the frozen estuaries and tidal 
flats in an endeavour to eke out a pensioner’s existence on 
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the scraps of food to be found in the city streets. The 
experiment was entirely successful, for the birds soon 
found a multitude of readily accessible food at hand in the 
garbage on the mud banks of the Thames, while the tit- 
bits provided by passers-by on the then newly opened 
Embankment were welcome additions. Since that late 
nineteenth-century ‘invasion’ the gull has been a per- 
manent resident of the Thames, and, of course, the range 
of the bird has now been extended to include the Serpentine 
and the lakes in the city parks. 

London is not the only city with a large gull population. 
The opening of the Manchester Ship Canal brought the 
gulls from the Mersey estuary to the inland city and to-day 
the sight of grey-backed herring gulls and smaller and 
quicker flying black-headed gulls performing their evolu- 
tions above the smoke and grime of Manchester’s ware- 
houses is a common one. Indeed, so great has been the 
increase of gulls in the Lancashire city that the Manchester 
City Council has contemplated seeking the authority of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to exclude gulls from the provisions 
of the local order which prohibits the destruction of birds 
of any description in the city, a step deemed desirable on 
account of the damage to vegetable crops on the south side 
of the city. The. suggestion, however, met with strong 
opposition from those concerned with the protection of 
bird life who pointed out that not only is the gull a great 
consumer of injurious insects and their larve, but it is also 
a natural scavenger without whose help river estuaries 
and tidal flats would be very unpleasant places indeed. 

Visitors to London are always fascinated by the 
pigeons which congregate about Trafalgar Square, outside 
St Paul’s Cathedral, and other parts of the city, and the 
majority of these are former domestic birds now living in a 
totally wild state, as also are many of the pigeons seen in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other provincial cities. 

True wild pigeons, however, have become much more 
common in Inner London in recent years. Wood pigeons, 
or ring doves, are found almost wherever there are trees— 
nearly four hundred have been counted in Regent’s Park 
on one occasion—and the other year a pair successfully 
hatched a clutch of eggs in a lime tree in the grounds of the 
Bank of England. The smaller stock dove nests regularly 
in Holland Park, and it is more than likely that this species 
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breeds in Kensington Gardens, for the birds are often seen 
here during the nesting season, while a third species of 
wild pigeon, the turtle dove, has been reported from St 
James’s Park. 

Few birds visitors to our cities have caused greater 
interest than the black redstarts which have been breeding 
in London for the past twenty years, for this is not a case 
of birds changing the habits of long years in order to 
remain in areas being altered out of recognition, but rather 
of a species not known to frequent the London area before 
the present century suddenly—and for no apparent reason 
—seeking out new haunts in the land of bricks and mortar. 

The black jredstart, not unlike a grey-headed robin 
with a chestnut-brown tail, has long been known as a rare 
winter visitor and passage migrant in the south of England, 
but not until 1923 was it first reported as breeding in Great 
Britain, when a pair nested near the Sussex coast. Three 
years later it was first reported breeding in the old Palace 
of Engineering at Wembley and since then the species has 
spread, not only outwards into the country but also inwards 
towards the heart of London to nest in the Temple, near 
Fetter Lane, and, once, in the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Writing of this unusual, and certainly historic, aspect of 
British ornithology, Mr Fitter tells us : 


‘It is sometimes said that the “‘ blitz” was responsible for the 
breeding of the black redstart in London. This is clearly not 
true, however, for the process of colonisation had begun long 
before the war, and was in fact part of a general spread which 
has carried the species over most of north-west Europe in the 
past 150 years. The most that can be said for the “ blitz” 
theory is that the bombing provided many more nesting sites 
than would otherwise have been available, and also ensured an 
abundance of the waste spaces which the bird requires to 
provide it with the necessary insect food. The war may also 
have made identification easier, for there is greater audibility 
due to less traffic, and greater visibility due to the destruction of 
buildings. If black redstarts could nest at Wembley for so long 
unsuspected, it is more than likely that they did so elsewhere, 
and there is every reason to suppose that additional records 
for past years will continue to turn up from time to time.’ 


While few nesting records have given ornithologists a 
greater thrill than those of London’s black redstarts, there 
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is always something of wonder and delight in the finding of 
a bird one commonly associates with the fields and wood- 
lands rearing a family in the city streets. The song-thrush 
that selected a site in a work’s fanlight in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, and the carrion crows that built on the island 
in the Serpentine directly opposite the headquarters of the 
Royal Humane Society, the kestrels which have nested on 
the top of the Imperial Institute and the spotted flycatchers 

-that bred in the grounds of Holland House—these and 
other town nesting birds have provided city ornithologists 
and bird-lovers with thrills never vouchsafed those who 
discover their nests in the more normal places. 

Migrant and passage birds, too, have added to the 
avifauna of the cities. Regent’s and other London parks 
have regular visits from parties of fieldfares and redwings, 
Scandinavian members of the thrush family that winter in 
this country, and the brambling (another Scandinavian 
bird not unlike our native chaffinch but distinguished from 
it by its white rump which is specially noticeable when in 
flight) has been recorded in Kensington Gardens in recent 
years. Jays, colourful chatterers of the woodlands, in 
Kensington Gardens and a whitethroat in Whitehall, a 
Manx shearwater—a sea bird only seen inland on very rare 
occasions—in the very heart of Manchester, and gold- 
crested wrens, smallest of all British birds and rarely seen 
outside the pinewoods and fir-trees, in the heart of Liver- 
pool’s slumland and eight miles away from the open country 
—these are some of the sights that have astonished city 
bird-lovers in recent years and brought the bird lists of the 
places concerned to astonishing figures. 

Undoubtedly the most urban of all British birds, how- 
ever, is the house-sparrow, and by far the greater proportion 
of the country’s 37,000,000 or so house-sparrows are 
town-dwellers. London has somewhere in the vicinity of 
1,500,000, or some three-fifths of the total bird population 
of the city ; Liverpool has 95,000, and so on. In fact, 
changing conditions seem to mean little to this bird, which, 
encouraged by those people who put only scraps of bread 
on their bird-tables, continues to eke out a comfortable 
existence. 

There is, however, one period of the year when very 
few house-sparrows are seen in our city streets and that is 
during the month of August. Observations taken over a 
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number of years have revealed a great August invasion 
of the countryside and anyone who goes into the corn- 
fields of the Home Counties, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
agricultural lands, or the Midland shires will see the birds 
in their thousands among the fields and be able to observe 
the glistening white husks on the still standing corn- that 
show how great is the destruction caused when the town and 
city sparrows take their annual country holidays. 


SYDNEY MOORHOUSE. 





( 6) 
Art. THE HEALTH OF THE FAMILY. 


An Approach to Social Medicine. By John D. Kershaw, 
M.D., D.P.H. London: Balliére, Tindall and Cox. 


THE contribution of the individual to the restoration of the 
national life has been the subject of widespread concern 
since it was dealt with in these pages nine months ago 
(April 1947, pp. 286-97). On the whole the discussions 
have corresponded closely to the reasoning in that article 
leading to the conclusion ‘ that a considerable increase in 
the output per producer will be required if all the consumers 
are to maintain even the pre-war standards of living.’ 
The economic situation has developed so.as to necessitate 
that the output should be produced through particular 
industries by the transfer of workers either by persuasion 
or administrative procedure. In putting forth these 
proposals the Government expressed the desire to avoid the 
removal of a man from his place of residence, so as to 
enable him to maintain his family life. It has been neces- 
sary also for Great Britain, like other countries, to include 
the importation of man-power among the means of restor- 
ing the national economy. The retention of German 
prisoners of war for so long after the termination of 
hostilities has been viewed with a good deal of concern. 
They have no chance to make a home life. The Poles, in 
larger number, are not much better off. The agreements 
controlling immigration from other countries make special 
provision for the families of men by allowing the migrants 
to receive and remit family allowances, but that is a poor 
consolation for the damage to the ties of family, which are 
particularly strong among the Italians—the large majority 
of the migrants. 

Whatever steps may be taken to improve the quality 
and productivity of the man-power the problem of supply 
is ultimately one of quantity. The nations of the British 
Commonwealth have occasion to recognise that fact more 
than any other peoples. Accordingly the contribution of 
the individual to the rehabilitation of the national life has 
a dual aspect. His labour is largely in vain if he leaves no 
one behind to benefit from it. Until the recent increase in 
the birth rate the population of Great Britain was not 
replacing itself nor was the position much better among 
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the white people in other parts of the Commonwealth. 
National rehabilitation, therefore, depends to a considerable 
extent upon the strengthening of family life. The health 
—using that word in its most comprehensive sense—of the 
nation is nurtured by it. But instead of being directed to 
that positive aspect of the subject, public interest has been 
centred upon the appalling number of marriages which 
have failed even to lay its foundations. The ordinary 
machinery of the courts was so inadequate that the Lord 
Chancellor had to appoint a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Justice Denning to consider and report upon 
the procedural reforms, which ought to be introduced in 
the general interest of litigants with special reference to 
expediting the hearing of suits and reducing costs. It 
would be an unhappy sequel if the reforms already made to 
improve the procedure should increase the demand. The 
committee had also to report whether any (and if so, what) 
machinery should be made available for the purpose of 
attempting a reconciliation between the parties either 
before or after the commencement of proceedings. In 
this connection it may be noted that the number of divorced 
persons who re-marry is growing, though still only a small 
minority. The Denning Committee were much impressed 
‘ that the basic causes of marriage failure are to be found in 
false ideas and unsound emotional attitudes developed 
before marriage, in youth and even in childhood.’ In 
their view ‘ there is a need for a careful graded system of 
genere! education for marriage, parenthood, and family 
living «» be available to all young people as they grow up 
through the enlightened cooperation of their parents, 
teachers, and pastors ; and in addition specific preparation 
of engaged couples to give them instruction and guidance 
to ensure the success of their marriage.’ But whatever 
may be the instruction which they receive the fundamental 
foundation is a stable and happy home life. Children 
whose parents are happily married usually make happy 
marriages too and vice versa, unfortunately. It is in the 
home, too, that the children should receive the foundation 
of sex education. As the Ministry of Education have 
pointed out in a useful memorandum on the subject ‘ the 
first responsibility rests upon parents to deal with their 
children’s questions from the beginning, as and when they 
arise in a natural manner.’ It may be that the child 
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brought up in the country among the animals acquires a. 
natural attitude towards procreation as a normal physio- 
logical function, and has an advantage over the child in 
the artificial surroundings of the town. 

It is noticeable that the cooperation of doctors was not 
included in the suggestion of the committee. It is a 
remarkable oversight as the contribution of the family 
doctor may be considerable. As a friend of the family he 
can gain their confidence so that the children can bring their 
health problems to him. The agencies dealing with the 
subject have not made the same omission. The medical 
profession are making a contribution in private as well as 
by the publicly spoken and written word. Of the latter 
Dr Kershaw’s volume is a noteworthy example. It 
deserves to be read by every intelligent citizen concerned 
for the well-being of his country. By defining social 
medicine ‘ as a twofold activity which includes the develop- 
ment of medicine in relation to life and the influencing of 
social activities in the interests of human well-being ’ the 
author has provided a work which is informing upon every 
aspect of human life. Its value and comprehensiveness 
can be tested by the measure to which the book provides 
guidance on the system of education desired by the Den- 
ning Committee. In the chapter on the problem of sex 
Dr Kershaw deals clearly with the marriage relationship 
and adds : 


‘ Ad hoc “‘ sex education,” so widely advocated in recent 
years, may easily do as much harm as good if it is given to 
children who have had no teaching in the other aspects of 
physiology, since by singling out sex as the only branch of 
physiology worth teaching it will create precisely the unbalance 
which we are seeking to correct. Similarly education for mar- 
riage will form only part of that education for living which our 
educational system has been so tardy in recognising as a 
necessity.’ 


Dr Kershaw joins with the Denning Committee in approv- 
ing the work of the Marriage Guidance Council in providing 
skilled advice to remedy failures in understanding and 
difficulties in mutual adjustment, though in this as in so 
many other health matters prevention is better than cure. 
It is information before marriage about the marriage 
relationship which is the primary need. 
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An outstanding example of family life in action under 
medical auspices is to be found at the Pioneer Health 
Centre at Peckham. It may not be possible nor com- 
pletely desirable to copy it in exact detail in developing the 
national health service, but at the Centre are the basic 
principles to be followed if family life is to be built on sure 
foundations. : 

The Centre provides a congenial environment in which 
boys and girls can come together and grow into youths 
and maidens with their parents as members of the same 
community. The Pioneer Health Centre embodies the 
best features of a community centre. Its facilities for 
recreation are not the least of its contributions to health 
both of the individual and of the family. It goes a long 
way towards the solution of the problem of the right use 
of leisure to which Dr Kershaw devotes a chapter, and his 
diagnosis acquires additional importance owing to the 
extension of the five-day week. Although it may not be 
possible to make membership by families compulsory, as 
it is at Peckham, new community centres and still more 
new health centres may well have as the basis of their 
organisation that provision is made for all the members of 
the family and all are expected to join it. Thus they 
may be led on to an appreciation of family life in their 
own homes. When the regular medical overhaul becomes 
the habit of all the members of the family, as it is the 
rule at the Peckham Centre, then the health centre will 
begin to be a reality rather than tend to become as it does 
at present a polyclinic for the treatment of minor ailments. 

The youth and maiden in an environment suitable for 
courting and mating will have opportunities at the same 
time in their periodic interviews with the medical staff to 
be informed naturally and without embarrassment upon 
the sexual relations. The girl who shrinks from mother- 
hood finds in the healthy environment of the Centre, where 
expectant mothers are taking an active part in the life of 
the community, the encouragement to hope for it. 

When the time comes for the marriage ceremony the 
engaged couple who have been brought up under religious 
influences naturally desire that the marriage should be in a 
place of worship. The Denning Committee committed 
themselves to a somewhat sweeping statement that ‘ in so 
far as the Churches are concerned, the marriage service is as 
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a rule a model of what the ceremony. should be where the 
parties have a sound religious faith.’ It may be doubted 
whether the conditions are always helpful to emphasise 
the solemnity of the service. The alternative of marriage 
in a Registry Office may be a pathetic affair. Whether an 
attempt to provide decorative surroundings is desirable is 
doubtful, but at least they should be dignified so as to 
impress the parties with their responsibility in making a 
binding contract. The suggestion of the Denning Com- 
mittee might well be adopted, to use a form clearly express- 
ing the principle that marriage is the personal union, for 
better or for worse of one man and woman exclusive of all 
others on either side so long as both shall live. Wherever 
the marriage takes place there can be no doubt that the 
recognition of the place of religion is essential to the 
establishment of a healthy family life. It is one of those 
aspects of social life upon which Dr Kershaw’s observations 
can be read with profit. 

Under present conditions the attitude of the newly 
married couple towards the procreation of children is 
largely governed by economic considerations though a 
probationary period of married life is regarded by some 
medical authorities as desirable before the conception of 


children. To what extent family allowances have any 
effect upon the birth rate is very doubtful. Legislation 
as a rule makes no reference to the point though the statute 
passed in Quebec is a notable exception. 


‘ Whereas the family,’ runs the preamble, ‘ is the basic unit 
of society and it is important to maintain its stability and 
expansion and to help it to fulfil its mission, whereas it is in the 
public interest for the State to collaborate with persons to give 
children the physical, intellectual and moral training that is 
their right and that will enable them to make their full contribu- 
tion to the intellectual and economic life of the country ; 
whereas the State owes special care to large families and one of 
the best means of assisting them is to establish a system of 
family allowances suitably distributed,’ 


and in order that it should be done in cooperation with the 
Federal authorities the Act authorises an agreement with 
them to carry it into effect. Neither in Canada nor in 
other countries does legislation define the object upon 
which the children’s allowance is to be expended, though 
naturally it is hoped that it will enable the children of the 
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lower-paid sections of the population to receive an adequate 
amount of food. Although Dr Kershaw lays emphasis on 
the fact that the family is the food consuming unit and not 
the individual, he is not in favour of this method of provid- 
ing assistance. There is no guarantee that the allowance 
will be spent on the right kind of food nor even on food at 
all. In one section of the community the mothers seem 
inclined to regard it as pinmoney. A more effective though 
indirect method of economic adjustment is the food sub- 
sidy. Some of the difficulties in catering for the varying 
tastes of the family can be met by group catering in 
canteens or restaurants, which if organised on a non-profit 
basis cheapen the cost of the individual diet. His discus- 
sion of the subject leads to the conclusion that a time may 
come ‘ when children’s allowances are less a supplement to 
the father’s income than a direct and proportionate acknow- 
ledgment of the child’s potential social value.’ 

An increasing number of marriages are undertaken, 
certainly at the outset, on merely a companionship basis. 
When a child is desired there may be difficulties in which 
the psychological factor is often the most important. 
Moreover the Scriptural emphasis upon the barrenness of 
women being the sole cause of infertile marriages is only 
slowly being counterbalanced in the public mind by the 
researches of doctors, principally women, into the in- 
fertility of males which is the cause in a much higher per- 
centage than is realised, although some men are unwilling 
to undergo the tests. When both partners are agreed in 
the desire to have a child there is one special obstacle in 
the mind of the girl which deserves most sympathetic con- 
sideration. In recent years maternity has been associated 
to an increasing degree with hospitals. It is not uncom- 
mon to find maternity hospitals classed in the same category 
as those for infectious diseases and tuberculosis. While 
the suggestion to engage specialists conveys the idea that 
the termination of gestation is not a normal delivery. 
Naturally a girl shrinks from gratuitously facing that 
possibility. 

Nothing has been more valuable in the Peckham Health 
Centre than the attitude of mind of the community towards 
maternity as a normally healthy function. The pregnant 
mother enjoying herself in the swimming bath is just as 
much part of the life of the community as the babes in the 
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solarium, while their mothers are having a swim. The 
Centre encourages the mothers to have their babes in their 
own homes and only in the case of need to enter the 
hospital for the delivery of the baby or any other special 
attention. The appalling housing conditions which in other 
respects are having a damaging effect on family life are 
driving many mothers to seek accommodation in institutions 
while lack of accommodation is operating in the opposite 
direction. The main point to be safeguarded in the 
arrangements under the new national health service is 
that maternity is within the sphere of the local health 
authorities who provide the domiciliary services. It is 
only the exceptional case—far fewer in number than is 
generally thought—which needs hospital care. So far as 
institutional accommodation is necessary it is important, 
as Lord Reith and his colleagues in their plans for new 
towns said, that ‘the maternity and child welfare clinics 
should be self-contained and separate from the clinics 
for the treatment of disease.’ Some medical opinion 
emphasises that it is desirable for the birth of the first 
child to take place in an institution, which may also be 
needed to secure rest and freedom from domestic chores, 
though it does not follow that it must be a hospital. The 
normal home does not possess the risk of septic conditions 
commonly attributed to it. Their prevalence in hospitals 
has been noticeable in recent years. The one practical 
point which is needed to relieve the expectant mother’s 
main anxiety is the provision of analgesia to ease pain in 
childbirth. The general concern on this point has been 
demonstrated by the remarkable correspondence in ‘ The 
Times ’ allowed to continue during the summer for some 
weeks in spite of the present restrictions on space. While 
there were differences of opinion. it provided a considerable 
measure of agreement upon the possibility of the birth of a 
child taking place in the home without any risk. By the 
association of the general practitioner with the ante-natal 
attention it may be possible to restore his former position 
as the family doctor. 

The importance of the family receiving medical atten- 
tion as a unit is admirably explained by Dr Kershaw in his 
chapter on social inefficiency, in which he shows ‘ that in the 
case of the sick it is not enough to treat the individual ; 
the effects of the individual’s illness upon the family equally 
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require attention.’ Another aspect of the subject to which 
he directs attention is family planning as the lack of it is 
“one potent source of family inefficiency.’ The health of 
the wife has a contribution of its own to make to the wel- 
fare of the family, which is considered in one of the chapters 
dealing with special branches of medicine in their relation 
to social welfare. ‘ Any disability in the wife,’ writes Dr 
Kershaw, ‘ which owes its origin or is associated with the 
sexual function will necessarily affect her emotional atti- 
tude towards her husband and will result in structural or 
functional injury to the family unit.’ 

From the point of view of the welfare of the child the 
desirability of becoming at birth one of a family is beyond 
doubt. The father, whose position is so often ignored in 
these discussions can then make his appropriate contribu- 
tion, especially as regards the emotional environment so 
helpful to the mother. Social workers, especially the 
district nurses who really know what happens in the 
homes of the people, can testify that family life is a reality. 
The mother’s natural relationship is so much more happy 
in the home than in the hospital, as for example, in feeding 
her baby more soothingly and comfortably, thus making a 
contribution to the family relationship enduring through 
the years. 

The provision of a health service, which is national in 
fts scope, will enable mothers, whose social condition has 
led them to hesitate about attending maternity and 
infant welfare clinics, to obtain the services, of which they 
have realised the value. They have already shared alike 
in the excellent services provided by the Ministry of Food. 
Priority milk and eggs and orange juice have nourished a 
generation of babies, bonnier than could be seen before the 
war, and many mothers have learnt how much better they 
are than when they had ‘ the same as we ’as.’ The infant’s 
natural place is still under the mother’s wing. The child 
under the age of five is too young to have the membership 
of a community imposed upon it. If mothers respond to 
the national call for women’s work the least unsatisfactory 
arrangement for the small children is for the care to be 
undertaken by mutual arrangement, while each is employed 
in a part-time job. But there is a great deal of force in the 
women’s contention that it is unreasonable to ask them 
to undertake two jobs, housekeeping and another, while 
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men are demanding a five-day week. There is certainly 
need for a juster balance in the respective contribution of 
father and mother to family life. It is no small gain that 
many men, especially in the black-coated section of the 
community, are becoming more domesticated, even to 
the extent of some ability as nursemaids, though the 
contribution of discipline commonly associated with the 
father is one of the primary needs of the child. It is less 
than three years since Mr Justice Cassels, in the case of a 
daughter who had left her home to take up residence in 
a religious community, maintained as the law of England : 


‘ that the father is the head of the family and has control over 
his children, their persons, their education and their conduct 
until they are twenty-one years of age or marry under that age. 
It is because he is the father that the law recognises that he has 
these rights. A father has greater rights with regard to his 
children during infancy than any guardian or any stranger.’ 


As between husband and wife, however, under the 
Guardianship of Infants Act the Court in deciding the 
custody and upbringing of an infant : 


‘ shall regard the welfare of the infant as the first and paramount 
consideration, and shall not take into consideration whatever 
from any other point of view the claim of the father, or any 
right at commcn law possessed by the father in respect of 
such custody, upbringing, administration or application is 
superior to that of the mother, or the claim of the mother is 
superior to that of the father.’ 


To what extent the child passes out of the care of the 
mother before the age of five is a matter of choice, though 
the education authorities are obliged to provide for them. 
Peediatricians and social workers who watched the effect 
upon these small children of being brought together during 
the years of war did not come to a favourable conclusion 
upon the value to the child and family. Nevertheless 
there is force in the contention of the Inspectors in a 
memorandum to the Advisory Council on Education in 
Scotland as given in their recent report : 


‘If all parents had the desire, the wisdom, the time, the 
money, the patience to make of their homes an environment in 
which young children could rightly use and strengthen their 
power of body and mind, and in which they could learn to adjust 
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themselves to the company of other children so as to be pre- 
pared for entry into the larger world, then the demand for 
nursery schools would be much less valid.’ 


When the child is obliged to attend school at the age of five 
there should be established a partnership between parents 
and teachers, which the Advisory Council in their admirable 
survey of the whole of school life have defined as follows : 


‘The smooth working of home and school relations during 
this long process of development makes certain demands on 
both parent and teacher. The relation should be one of mutual 
respect ; one must recognise the rights and duties of the other. 
But this respect should be solidly founded on knowledge. The 
teacher should know something of the home conditions of her 
pupils ; and the parent should know something of the purpose 
and practice of the school.’ 


Parents’ Associations are doing excellent work to create 
this relationship. 

The link between school and home should carry with it 
the association with the family doctor. The loss of his 
influence and the deterioration of his own position in the 
national life have contributed to the loosening of the family 
bond. The school medical service, excellent as it is and 
valuable as its contribution to the welfare of the children, 
has not worked in sufficiently close collaboration with the 
family doctor. It is possible under the new National 
Health Service Act to remedy this defect and the same may 
be said of the industrial health service, especially as regards 
the youths and maidens leaving school. 

The meal at school is another feature of school life 
which in itself, like the supply of milk, is most valuable, 
though again the family lose by being deprived of the 
opportunity to meet together at the principal meal of the 
day. ‘A study of individual children diets ’ made before 
the war by Dr Widdowson has recently been published by 
the Medical Research Council. It hardly seemed to be 
necessary to conduct an elaborate scientific inquiry to 
ascertain, for example, that ‘ each boy evidently had his 
own likes and dislikes about food.’ Nor was the result 
much more informing that at the same school on the same 
diet, with the same allowances of time for meals, and with 
presumably similar opportunities for exercise, the daily 
calorie intakes of the individual boys varied from 1,840 to 
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3,832 and even in a small group of fifty-six boys there was 
one boy eating more than twice as much as another of all 
the dietary constituents included in the calculation. It 
may comfort parents who are anxious to know whether 
their sons are properly fed at boarding school that, within 
the limited scope of this investigation, when the home and 
school diets were calculated in chemical terms it was found 
that the foods the boys ate at home provided them with 
just about the same number of calories as their school 
diets. This result, however, threw no light on a previous 
observation that public school boys do most of their 
growing during the school holidays. The simple explana- 
tion of that seems to be that at school their energy is 
directed into other channels, and it may follow as Dr 
Widdowson suggests that at school the calorie intake should 
be higher, though that point in the long run will be deter- 
mined by the boy. 

The influence of boarding schools, which will be open to a 
larger number as the result of the operation of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1944, upon family cohesion is a highly contro- 
versial subject. The shortening of terms has increased 
the proportion of the year spent by the children at home, 
though not effected for that object. It is impossible to 
formulate any generally applicable policy as circumstances 
vary so much. The reasoning suitable to an only child is 
entirely different from that to one of a family of four, for 
the training of character may be provided by brothers and 
sisters better than by an outside agency. Nor is the 
reasoning in their favour, generally, so forcible for girls as 
it is for boys. The relationship of the parents is just as 
important to take into consideration on the one side as the 
reputation of the school on the other. 

The establishment of some consistent line of thought on 
the subject is rendered more difficult by taking into account 
the position of children who for some reason or another 
have no family life. The report of the Care of Children 
Committee (1946 Cmd. 6922) under the chairmanship of 
Miss Myra Curtis added fuel to the controversy upon the 
respective merits of foster homes and large institutions. 
The balance of opinion seems to be entirely in favour of 
providing the nearest possible approach to family life for 
those who do not possess it in preference to home and educa- 
tion being in one large institution. It may be that the 
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two lines of thought are complementary and that those 
who have a natural family life need to learn its value by 
temporary separation for life in a boarding school. The 
subject might be suitable for some methodical examination, 
though we may be becoming too prone to attempt to 
analyse human relations. 

It seems to be quite clear that the children who are 
deprived of family life are handicapped to the extent of the 
failure to provide some adequate substitute. The corollary 
of that statement is also true. The community as a whole 
is handicapped by the weakness of family life. Children 
from a happy home have a healthy and sane outlook on 
life and will in time become useful citizens. The family 
is the economic, cultural, educational and even political 
basic unit of society. Even its members who may lack 
the breadth of vision to conceive of the state, the city, the 
town or even the village can recognise the family as a social 
unit. On that foundation can be built a realisation of duty 
to the larger communities and finally to the state. 

The Curtis Committee in their recommendations arrived 
at the ‘family ’ of eight as the ideal number for a household. 
The home containing them might be in charge of a man 
and wife, though husband and wife may not often be equally 
suitable for work of this kind. The majority of homes would 
be under the care of a house mother. Boys and girls would 
both be brought up to do ordinary domestic jobs like wash- 
ing up, laying tables, and making beds. It should be 
taken for granted that every dweller in the house would 
contribute to the running of it. In this picture there is no 
clear provision for the paternal relationship and the omis- 
sion is characteristic of the English attitude, which has its 
foundation in the English system of law. 

In England from the earliest times the Sovereign as the 
parens patric has had the care of all persons not capable of 
looking after themselves. This guardianship has passed 
from him through the Lord Chancellor to the Court of 
Chancery, but until quite recently use had only been made 
of the jurisdiction of the Court when it was necessary to 
protect property. During the war an appeal was made to 
the Court on behalf of a destitute infant refugee from 
Nazi oppression. The late Mr Justice Bennett was a little 
puzzled by this departure from the accepted practice but 
gave the desired protection to the child. The Denning 
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Committee recognised that the procedure adopted by the 
Chancery Division is more satisfactory than that in opera- 
tion for dealing with the care of children in the Divorce 
Court, where the child’s welfare is by no means always the 
first consideration. The problem both of the Denning and 
the Curtis Committees would have been simplified if the 
English system of law were to recognise the patria potestas 
in the same way as the continental systems deriving the 
principle from the Roman law. The Curtis Committee 
have proposed an organisation with a central body, which 
has been set up, operating through the local authorities 
with a children’s officer acting as their chief executive. It 
includes an extension of the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery to County Courts and Magistrates (Juvenile) 
Courts. Whatever officials may be regarded as desirable 
for the effective operation of their proposals there would be 
a distinct advantage in making use of justices of the peace 
in loco parentis, whose work would give them a direct 
personal relationship with the children. As they grow 
older these young people might often appreciate someone 
as an intermediary between themselves and the children’s 
officers, however kindly they may be. The paternal 
relationship would supplement rather than supplant the 
position of an executive officer or foster parents. 

Although the trend of legislation has not on the whole 
contributed to the strengthening of family life there is one 
statute which aims to establish the principle that death 
shall not enable a man or woman to terminate the responsi- 
bilities attaching to marriage or parenthood. By the 
Inheritance (Family Provision) Act, 1938, the widow or 
other dependants who are left out of a will may make an 
application to the Court for an allocation from the estate. 
It is not a satisfactory piece of legislation as the Judge is 
put in the position of taking the place of the testator and 
assessing his moral obligation instead of exercising his true 
function of interpreting a statute. It would be much better 
to give the spouse and the children a right to a definite 
proportion of the estate as is done in Scotland and some 
foreign countries. 

The legislation in reference to the adoption of children 
needs to be strengthened in their interests, though it must 
be recognised that many of those rendered orphans by 
enemy action either at home or abroad and others in need 
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of homes have been provided for suitably and happily 
and have every prospect of becoming useful citizens. The 
adopting parents are moved by a strong desire to provide a 
real family life. 

In spite of the many gloomy pictures of the break-up of 
family life which occupy the press there is a good deal of 
evidence on the other side. Evacuation in the early days 
of the war wrecked home life but return did much to 
strengthen it. While the child was away there was no 
more fruitful source of trouble than anything which could 
be interpreted as criticism of the people at home. A new 
inspiration was given to home life by those thousands of 
men and women who came from overseas and enjoyed 
nothing more than to be treated as ‘ one of the family.’ 
It may be hoped that our fellows and girls did the same in 
homes across the seas. Life away in wide open spaces may 
have made some of the serving men and women a bit 
restive and not so keen on urban life. They are more 
vocal than those who have settled down hoping that they 
may never have another call to distant lands and trusting 
that they and their children may in peace and happiness 
be enabled to serve their King and country. Therein lies 
the conclusion of the whole matter. No man or woman, 
however seemingly callous, in the British Commonwealth 
and Empire can fail to be inspired by the example of our 
Sovereign Lord, the King, and other members of the Royal 
Family. While that endures the peoples who owe them 
allegiance can hope with confidence for the future health of 
family life. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 





i 


Art. 6—THE PAPACY AND INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS. 


AMID our increasing international crises more and more 
eyes are turning in the direction of the Vatican, and many 
students of affairs are asking, ‘ Can it be that in the ancient 
centuries-wise Pontificate of Rome we may find some 
guidance which is lacking in our purely secular organisa- 
tions and diplomacy ?’ It is remembered how, in the 
Middle Ages, the Papacy acted to a great extent not only 
as the generally accepted religious supreme authority, but 
also as in many matters the final political court of appeal. 
True, that very fact produced a lamentable degree of harm- 
ful compromising of the Church in the evils of worldly 
statecraft. Popes were engaged in wars, secular ambitions, 
the craft and intrigues of States. Gigantic evils such as 
the Great Schism of the West (1378-1418) resulted ; that 
great schism wherein two—at one time three—rivals each 
claimed to be the true Pope, and no one could say which 
was rightful claimant ; a schism the healing of which re- 
quired a General Council, and the consequences of which 
laid the seeds which were to grow in time into the sixteenth- 
century Reformation. That Reformation, as even so 
zealous a Catholic writer as Hilaire Belloc * has admitted, 
was occasioned largely by ‘ universal corruption ’ affecting 
the very organisation of the Church even in its highest 
places ; and those evils arose chiefly from the preoccupa- 
tion of the Popes and the clergy with secular politics. The 
Reformation revolt led to the Thirty Years War of 1618-48 
and to the division of Europe into two apparently irrecon- 
cilable religious camps. Inevitably, the prestige of the 
. Papacy not only declined, but at one time fell very low. 
It is said that, in 1800, some observers even predicted with 
confidence that the Pope then reigning would be the last 
of the Pontifical line. A quaint incident is related : 


‘ During the years when the destined restorer of the Jesuit 
Mission in Ireland [Father Peter Kenny] and his youthful com- 
panions were studying in Sicily, the island was occupied by 
British troops, who defended the King of Naples against the 
French. . . . At that time Pope Pius VII was held by Bona- 
parte a captive in Rome. A bold attempt to liberate him 





* ‘How the Reformation Happened,’ p. 218 ; see also his ‘ Wolsey.’ 
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was determined on, in which Peter Kenny was to play an 
important part. ... A frigate, commanded by Captain 
Cockburn (afterwards Admiral) lay off the Pontifical shore: 
with Father Kenny, who remained on board while his com- 
panion, Padre Angiolini, went to Rome, saw Cardinal Pacca, 
and received from him the answer of Pope Pius VII, ... 
stating his conviction that it was his duty under the existing 
circumstances not to abandon his flock. . . . Captain Cockburn 
was afterwards often heard to boast among his fellow-officers 
that he was the only man among them who had been under 
orders to hold his ship at the disposition of two Jesuits to carry 
off a Pope to England !’ * 


The revolutionary era, however, saw not the disappear- 
ance, but to a great extent even the temporal revival of 
the Pontificate. Gregory XVI, and his immediate suc- 
cessor Pius IX, boldly confronted the chaos by reasserting 
the unchanging faith of the Church. In 1864 Pius IX 
issued his famous ‘ Syllabus of Modern Errors,’ condemning 
what were regarded by many as leading principles of pro- 
gressive civilisation—though of course the Pope would 
have replied that he censured not genuine progress but 
only the perversions of it. In 1869-70 the same Pope held 
the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican. It opposed to 
the prevailing scepticism and agnosticism such uncom- 
promising decrees as this: ‘ If anyone shall say that God, 
our Creator and Lord, cannot be known with certainty by 
the natural light of human reason by means of the things 
that are made: let him be anathema.’ It put an end to 
the old ‘ Gallican’ controversy by decreeing as a dogma 
the Pope is infallible when defining doctrine ex cathedra, 
and that such definitions do not require, for their validity, 
the consent of the Church. It also defined, as an article 
of faith, that the Pope has ‘ordinary and immediate 
jurisdiction ’ over every member of the Church, clergy and 
laity. The conclusion of the Council (or, rather, its pro- 
rogation, for it was never formally ended) saw the outbreak 
of the Franco-German War and the fall of the ‘ temporal 
power’ of the Popes by the occupation of Rome by the 
Italians and the constitution of the city as capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy. Pius IX refused to recognise the new 
order, and retired in haughty dignity into the Vatican : 





* ¢ The Jesuits in Ireland,’ by Mrs H. Concannon, Dublin, 1932, pp. 12, 13. 
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‘al prigionero del Vaticano.’ He persisted in his protest 
until his death, and it was reaffirmed by his successor, 
Leo XIII, who ascended the Papal throne in 1878. 

Leo found himself also confronting an era of revolu- 
tionary change. 


‘ Before he was elected Pope in 1878, the Japanese Revolu- 
tion had been completed (1871), and there had been revolutions 
in Spain and the Balkans. The period between 1878 and 
1891 [in which latter year Leo issued his Encyclical ‘ Rerum 
Novarum ’], though not characterised by such profound consti- 
tutional changes as those of the earlier part of the century, 
may well be called revolutionary in so far as it saw the scramble 
for Africa and the growth of the new imperialism, with a strong 
economic flavour about it. Industrialism and large-scale 
business began to spread over Europe, and to reach out for 
new markets and sources of supply overseas.’ * 


The rise of capitalist industrialism brought a great 
degree of misery to the workers. Trades Unions were not 
made legal in France until 1884. In 1895 there were 
only 269,000 Trades Unionists in Germany out of an 
industrial population of over seven millions. After the 
fall of Bismarck in 1890 (who had opposed Trades Unions 
but favoured other reforms), German factory laws were 
ameliorated. 


‘It was a Europe in which a new voice was being heard, 
a voice which alarmed Governments as much as it did 
industrialists, the voice of Marxian socialism. Only a few 
months after the election of Leo XIII Bismarck succeeded in 
passing his anti-socialist laws, but not in arresting the growth 
of the socialist movement, or of the socialist vote in the country. 
In France the Government accused the socialists of responsi- 
bility for the Commune of 1871. In Austria the socialist move- 
ment was prohibited after Liebknecht had gone from Germany 
to Vienna to preach Marxism in 1869. In Italy the Government 
broke up the Marxist organisation in 1874; in Spain, in 1872. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, Marxism met with little 
success.” + 


Leo XIII appointed a commission of theologians, under 
Bishop Mermillod (afterwards Cardinal), to study the 





* Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J., ‘ Leo XIII and the Social Movement,’ London, 
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social problems, and these investigations resulted in the 
publication, on May 15, 1891, of the celebrated Encyclical 
Letter ‘ Rerum Novarum ’: styled by progressive Catholics 
‘the workers’ charter.’ 


‘ That the spirit of revolutionary change,’ it began, ‘ which 
has long been disturbing the nations of the world, should have 
passed beyond the sphere of politics and made its influence felt 
in the cognate sphere of practical economics is not surprising. 
The elements of the conflict now raging are unmistakable, in 
the vast expansion of industrial disputes and the marvellous 
discoveries of science ; in the changed relations of masters and 
workmen ; in the enormous fortunes of some few individuals, 
and the utter poverty of the masses.’ 


He denounced Socialism as a false remedy, and upheld 
the right of private property—which, however, should be 
more equitably distributed. He declared that the right 
remedy of evils is in the combined action of the Church, the 
State, and the employing and employed classes. Both 
workers and employers should observe strict justice. As 
to wages : 


‘Let the working-man and the employer make free agree- 
ments, and in particular let them agree freely as to wages ; 
nevertheless, there underlies a dictate of natural justice more 
imperious and anxious than any bargain between man and man, 
namely, that wages ought not to be insufficient to support a 
frugal and well-behaved wage-earner. If through necessity 
and fear of a worse evil the workman accept harder conditions 
because an employer or contractor will afford him no better, he 
is made a victim of force and injustice.’ 


Women’s industrial labour should be discouraged. The 
poor have a special claim to State aid. Trades Unions are 
good—but the Pope inclined to favour special Catholic 
unions in face of the permeation of secular unions by sub- 
versive forces. Workmen should have facilities to acquire 
property. 

In the course of his long reign (1878-1903), Leo issued a 
series of Encyclicals covering the whole field of social pro- 
blems. Amongst the most remarkable were: ‘ Arcanum 
Divini’ (on Christian marriage), 1880; ‘ Diuturnum’ (on 
the origin and nature of civil authority), 1881 ; ‘ Immortale 
Dei ’ (on the relations of Church and State), 1885 ; ‘ Sapien- 
tise Christiane’ (on the chief duties of Christians as 
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citizens), 1890; ‘ Libertas’ (on the nature of freedom), 
1888 ; and ‘ Rerum Novarum.’ His general teaching may 
be summed up thus: The Church and the State are in- 
dependent, each in its own sphere, but with this condition : 
that the State should agree with, or defer to, the Church ; 
laws of the State, which conflict with those of the Church, 
are not morally binding; the State is bound to uphold 
religion—and not any religion, but that which ‘ alone is 
true’; toleration, by the State, of cults opposed to that 
one true faith, is an evil, to be permitted only for reasons 
of prudence, and to be as limited as possible; unlimited 
freedom of speech, publication, and opinion, is wrong ; 
for true freedom is liberty to do what is right ; the Church, 
as ‘ a perfect society,’ has a right not merely to teach and 
exhort, but also to judge and punish ; the State should not 
intrude unduly into private affairs, but should see that 
equity exists amongst classes; and (as sketched above, 
in ‘ Rerum’) the workers should have special protection. 
Leo condemned Socialism, Communism, and Anarchism, 
but refused to identify the Church with any one form of 
government, saying that any one is permissible so long 
as it observed divine law and human welfare. Leo’s 
Encyclicals form the most remarkable feature of his reign, 
and constitute a code of Catholic sociological philosophy. 
It was based, of course, on the traditional teaching of the 
Church, with adaptations to modern conditions. The 
reign of Leo undoubtedly enhanced the international 
prestige of Catholicism, though the dispute with the king- 
dom of Italy continued unchanged. 

Leo’s immediate successor, the peasant-born Cardinal 
Sarto (Pius X), took a very rigid attitude on dogma. 
Leo XIII, of course, had upheld the fullness of that dogma, 
as every Pope inevitably would. For example, in his 
Bull ‘ Apostolicee Curse’ (1896), he condemned Anglican 
ordinations as ‘ absolutely null and utterly void,’ from the 
Catholic point of view, through defect of form and inten- 
tion; and in his Encyclical ‘ Providentissimus Deus’ 
(1893), on the study of the Bible, he upheld the traditional 
belief that Holy Writ contains ‘ no formal error ’—though 
it may be interpreted in such a way as to allow for defective 
scientific ideas in the times of its writers. While, however, 
Leo was uncompromising on doctrine, there can be no 
denying that during his Pontificate a school of ‘ liberal 
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Catholics ’ developed which tried to accommodate dogma 
to modern knowledge by attenuating and even ‘ explaining 
away’ much of that dogma. Leo’s successor, Pius, came 
down on these theorists with devastating effect. On 
July 3, 1907, he authorised the publication, by the Holy 
and Universal Inquisition, of the decree ‘ Lamentabili 
Sane,’ censuring sixty-five modernist propositions on 
Biblical exegesis and allied matters ; and on September 8 
came out the long and memorable Encyclical ‘ Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis,’) condemning (with a drastic critical 
analysis) the whole conspectus of modernist theorising, as 
‘the synthesis of all heresies.’ The Encyclical enjoined 
strictest measures to exclude modernism from the Church. 
This attack on that movement was the greatest work of 
Pius X’s Pontificate, and its effect was to destroy the 
modernist movement amongst Catholics. The First World 
War, however, broke the Pontiff’s heart, and he died soon 
after its start. His interventions in political matters had 
been few: few in number, but momentous. He reacted 
strongly against the separation of Church and State by the 
Clemenceau Government of France, and, by his Encyclical 
* Vehementer Nos,’ denounced the ‘ Associations Cultuelles ’ 
by which that administration sought to place a degree of 
lay control over parochial affairs. He condemned the 
French ‘ Catholic-democratic’ ‘ Sillon’ movement, and, 
on the other hand, also the Royalist ‘ Action Frangaise.’ 
He resisted the somewhat hesitant anti-clerical policy of the 
Liberal Government of Sefior José Canalejas in Spain. He 
had to face a revolution in Portugal. By contrast with 
these dark events, his Pontificate saw a notable joyful one 
in England: an International Eucharistic Congress at 
Westminster in September 1908. Multitudes of Catholics 
from many lands assembled for that unique (for England) 
celebration, and there was a special Papal Legate, Cardinal 
Vincenzo Vannutelli. It had been intended to have a 
Procession of the Blessed Sacrament in the streets around 
the Westminster Cathedral; but intervention by anti- 
Catholics threatened violence, and, on a request by the 
Premier, H. H. Asquith, the carrying of the Sacred Host 
was abandoned, though the procession took place. This 
Congress marked a notable advance of Catholicism in 
Great Britain, and undoubtedly it must be counted as one 
of the outstanding events in the Pontificate of Pius X. 
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His immediate successor, Benedict XV, was faced with 
the terrible problems arising out of the 1914-18 war. His 
position of neutrality was most difficult, and he was con- 
trastingly accused by adherents of the Allies of being pro- 
German, and by Germans of being pro-Ally. As the 
supreme earthly head of international Catholicism, of course 
he could not be other than neutral. He aided the exchange 
of prisoners of war on both sides; organised charitable 
works; and, in 1917, addressed ‘to the heads of the 
belligerent States ’ a diplomatic note suggesting conditions 
of peace on terms of ‘ mutual condonation and reparation.’ 
It found no acceptance, and the war dragged on for more 
than another year; but historians after the event have 
considered seriously that we may have had a better world 
had Benedict’s proposals been accepted. In 1917 came the 
Bolshevist revolution in Russia. On the death of Benedict, 
the new Pope (Pius XI) was a prelate who had been in 
Warsaw when it was menaced by the advancing Bolshevist 
armies ; and Pius’s experiences gave the tone to his policy 
when he ascended the Papal throne. That tone was one of 
vehement opposition to Communist revolution. The rise 
of Fascism, under Benito Mussolini, in Italy, and, later, of 
Nazism, under Adolf Hitler, in Germany—also the attempts 
to establish a Catholic corporative State in Austria (first 
by Dollfuss, who was assassinated, and then by Schuschnigg) 
—placed Pius in an awkward position. He welcomed and 
encouraged the Austrian experiment; he inclined to 
favour Italian Fascism (but with reservations); and he 
made a Concordat with German Nazism, in an effort to. 
safeguard Catholic interests, in particular as to education. 
By the Lateran Treaty he and Mussolini (acting for the 
King of Italy) settled the old quarrel over ‘ the temporal 
power of the Pope,’ by establishing the small but sovereign 
and independent Vatican State. In Germany, however, 
the Nazis continually violated the terms of the Concordat, 
by insisting on State control of education, and this led to a 
vehement Papal Encyclical, in German (‘ Mit brennender 
Sorge ’), denouncing such violations and indicting the 
spirit of Nazi totalitarianism. This Encyclical, however, 
was followed almost immediately by another, even more 
emphatic, against the ‘ atheistic Communism’ of Soviet 
Russia. What with the totalitarian tyranny of Hitlerism, 
the Italian Fascist claims to control all aspects of life, and 
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the menace of Russian Communism, few positions could 
have been more difficult than that of Pius XI and his 
immediate successor—the present Pontiff, Pius XII—both 
before and during the Second World War. In that war 
they maintained, as in the previous conflict, strict neu- 
trality. What, in our uneasy and precarious ‘ peace,’ is the 
position of the Papacy ? 

In 1925, by an Encyclical Letter (‘Quas Primas,’ 
December 11), Pius XI had established a new liturgical 
feast : that of The Kingship of Christ. 


‘In the first Encyclical Letter which We addressed, at the 
beginning of Our Pontificate,’ began that document of 1925, 
‘to the Bishops of the Universal Church, We referred to the 
chief causes of the difficulties under which mankind was 
labouring. We remember saying that these manifold evils in 
the world were due to the fact that the majority of men had 
thrust Jesus Christ and His holy Law out of their lives; that 
these had no place in either private affairs or politics ; and We 
said further that, so long as individuals or States refused to 
submit to the rule of the Saviour, there would be no really 
hopeful prospect of a lasting peace among nations.’ ‘ Do we 
not read throughout the Scriptures,’ continued the Exucyclical, 
‘ that Christ is the King ? ’ 


As a logical consequence, the Christian (Catholic) law 
should permeate that of States. 


‘If princes and magistrates duly elected are filled with the 
persuasion that they rule, not by their own right, but by the 
mandate and in the place of the Divine King, they will exercise 
their authority piously and wisely, they will make laws and 
administer them having in view the common good and also the 
human dignity of their subjects. The result will be order, 
peace, and tranquillity, for there will be no longer any cause of 
discontent.’ The Encyclical dilated on ‘ the plague of secular- 
ism, . . . [which] has long lurked beneath the surface. The 
Empire of Christ over all nations was rejected. The right 
which the Church has from Christ Himself, to teach mankind, 
to make laws, to govern peoples in all that pertains to their 
eternal salvation—that right was denied. Then gradually the 
religion of Christ came to be likened to false religions and to be 
place ignominiously on the same level with them. It was then 
put under the power of the State and tolerated more or less 
at the whim of princes and rulers. . . . We believe firmly, 
however, that the feast of the Kingship of Christ, which in 
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future will be observed yearly [on the last Sunday of each 
October], may hasten the return of society to our loving 
Saviour.’ 


The institution of this feast symbolised the essential ideal 
of the Papacy : the return of human society to the Christian 
law as expounded by the Roman Church. It must be 
borne always in mind, then, that that ideal is based on 
these principles as expounded by Popes: The Church does 
not condemn any particular form of civil government : 
‘ Amidst the various kinds of State rule she does not dis- 
approve of any, provided the respect due to religion, and 
the observance of good morals, be upheld’ (Leo XIII, 
Encyclical ‘Sapientie,’ 1890). States must not be 
* godless ’ : 


‘If in administering public affairs a civil Government is 
wont to put God aside, and show no solicitude for upholding 
the moral law: then it deflects woefully from its right course 
and from the injunctions of nature ; nor should such a gathering 
together and association of men be accounted as a common- 
wealth, but only as a deceitful imitation and make-believe of 
civil organisation ’ (Leo XIII, ‘ Sapientiz ’). 


The Church resolutely opposes Socialism, Communism, 
class warfare ; see the Encyclical ‘ Quadragesimo Anno’ 
(May 15, 1931) of Pius XI: 


‘Whether Socialism be considered as a doctrine, or as a 
historical fact, or as a movement, if it really remain Socialism, 
it cannot be brought into harmony with the Catholic Church, 
even after it has yielded to truth and justice in the points We 
have mentioned ; the reason being that it conceives human 
society in a way utterly alien to Christian truth.’ 


As shown earlier in this article, the ultimate ideal of the 
Papacy is the restoration of the ‘ Catholic régime,’ the 
Church being pre-eminent and opposed cults being sup- 
pressed or at least discouraged. 


‘The assertion of the primacy or priority of the spiritual 
over the temporal raises more than an academic question of 
precedence as between Church and State. The priority of the 
spiritual order must be understood, not only in the sense 
that this order is more important in itself, but also in the 
sense that the lower or temporal order, represented by the State, 
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should be moulded in accordance with the spiritual and directed 
towards it.’ * 


On June 1, 1946, Pope Pius XII delivered an Allocution 
(published under the title ‘Ancora una Volta’) to the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, on ‘Catholics and World 
Reconstruction.’ He said : 


‘ Our thoughts go back to a year ago. Throughout Europe 
hostilities had ceased at last, and, with the tempest of war 
finally stilled, men’s hearts experienced a deep sense of relief : 
here was peace, a peace which, while it might not satisfy every 
legitimate hope, would at any rate make the world a tolerable 
place in which to live. Now that a year has passed, it is clear 
that We had only too good reason at that time to display the 
fatherly anxiety that We felt, to give expression to the disquiet 
that dimmed Our gladness. . . . A general sense of uneasiness, 
discontent, and distrust poisons the atmosphere. ... The 
forces of revolution and atheism make it their object to drive the 
deluded masses like a flock of sheep, disguising under false 
appearances the goal (especially in the moral and religious 
sphere) to which they are being led ; therefore it is more than 
' ever necessary for the Church, like a lighthouse, to send forth 
its bright and guiding beam.’ 

During the Spanish civil war the sympathies of the Pope 
were decidedly on the side of Franco. This is compre- 
hensible. In the view of the Pope, the ‘left’ forces 
(whether wholly consciously or not) were instruments of 
‘ atheistic Communism ’ to destroy the Catholic culture of 
Spain. Speaking on Sept. 14, 1936, to a company of 
bishops, priests, nuns, and laity, refugees from Spain, 
Pius XI said : 


‘You have been robbed and despoiled of all things; you 
have been hunted and sought unto death in cities and villages, 
in the dwellings of men and in the solitudes of the mountain 
tops, exactly as those first martyrs whom the Apostle saw and, 
in the wonder and exultation of that sight, proclaimed in accents 
of noble and glorious challenge, unmeet to be possessed by 
the world, “‘ for of them the world was unworthy.” ’ 


There can be little doubt, in the minds of informed 
students, that the problem of Spain is widely misunder- 


stood in Britain. Ancient antagonisms, dating from the 
Armada of 1588 and exacerbated by opposed religious 
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ideals, no doubt account for this; but it is regrettable. 
Our people forget (or are, in their insularity, unaware) 
that during the whole of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of this, Spain was subject to intermittent civil 
wars, the recent very terrible one being but the culmination 
ofaseries. If then, Franco has brought order and security, 
it is a fact to be welcomed. 

Amongst the religious preoccupations of the Papacy that 
of the Orthodox Eastern Churches takes (quite apart from 
politics) a constant place. Norwithstanding the ages-long 
separation of those Churches, the Papacy never ceases to 
long and work for reunion. A Roman Catholic author * 
writes : 

‘Those [Eastern Orthodox] nations with their truly 
Christian traditions which they have succeeded in binding so 
closely to the Eastern mentality, who have so jealously safe- 
guarded this sacred bond through the centuries, can show us 
how Christianity may take root in Asia, a Christianity with a 
Chinese, Mongolian culture—not in an imported, ready-made 
European garb. . . . If we do not seek to deprive Eastern 
Catholics of their own culture, preserving it full and entire, 
these masses incorporated within the great church of Christ 
will ease Catholic mentality, render it more sensitive to the 
needs of peoples with a different psychology, and help to realise 
better the cultural universality of the Church.’ 


The policy of the Vatican (exemplified in the Uniate 
Eastern Churches, which have communion with Rome) is 
to respect the ancient rites and customs of the Easterns, 
while of course insisting on all the defined doctrines of the 
Church, including those of the Papal supremacy. There 
does not seem, however (especially since the alliance of the 
Russian Church with the Communist Government), any 
prospect of the reunion of Easterns. Meanwhile, a Roman 
Catholic Archbishop (unrecognised by the State) has been 
established in Athens. As to further Asia, a territorial 
hierarchy of bishops, under a Cardinal, has been established 
in China; there are a hierarchy and flourishing Churches 
in India and Ceylon ; also in Japan. 

The American continent (north and south) holds, not- 
withstanding many difficulties, some of the brightest out- 
looks for Roman Catholicism. True, there have been grim 





* Father Charles Bourgeois, S.J., ‘ Re-union with the East,’ trans. by 
Countess Bennigsen, London, 1931, p. 16. 
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conflicts in Mexico. For example, on Easter Sunday, 1937, 
Pope Pius XI felt it needful to issue an Encyclical (‘ Firmis- 
simam Constantiam ’) on ‘ Catholicism in Mexico,’ begin- 
ning thus : 


‘We well know, and it is to Our paternal heart a great 
consolation, the constancy with which you [the Mexican 
bishops], your priests and the greater part of the faithful of 
Mexico, have fervently professed the Catholic faith and resisted 
the oppression of those who, ignorant of the divine excellence 
of the religion of Jesus Christ, and knowing it only through the 
calumnies of its enemies, delude themselves by believing that 
they cannot effect reforms favourable to the people unless they 
attack the religion of the great majority of citizens.’ 


Anti-clericalism is always a possibility in Latin countries ; 
but, on the whole, the ‘ Spanish ’ and ‘ Portuguese ’ cultures 
of America are strongholds of Catholicism : which is also 
powerful in Canada (of course, Quebec province is one of the 
most Roman Catholic territories on earth). As to the 
United States of America, Roman Catholicism numbers its 
adherents by some twenty millions, under a numerous 
hierarchy of Archbishops and bishops, and exercises pro- 
found social and political influence. In August 1947 
there was an exchange of letters between Pope Pius XII 
and President Truman, thus reported in the ‘ Boston Daily 
Globe,’ August 29 : 


‘Pope Pius XII and President Truman have pledged one 
another mutual support in their struggle for peace and against 
a common unnamed foe, which evidently is Communist Russia. 
Two notes, probably the most important which have passed 
between the two men, were exchanged Tuesday [August 26]. 
They were held until to-day [August 29] for simultaneous release 
in Washington and Rome. Mr Truman prompted the exchange 
with a 1,300-word letter to the Pontiff, in which he laid heavy 
emphasis on the need for the unity of “‘ the moral forces of the 
world ’’ in seeking to preserve peace. Pope Pius hinted in 
reply that there are some flaws in the moral position of the 
United States. He indicated further, however, that the 
American position has so much to recommend it that Mr 
Truman’s peace efforts ‘‘ will find wholehearted cooperation 
from God’s Church.” ’ 


Roman Catholicism in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, though a small numerical minority, is powerful 
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in some parts—Malta, Canada, Eire (if the inclusion be 
allowed for geographical reasons !), Northern Ireland (a 
third of the population), Australia (a similar proportion, 
powerfully organised under a strong hierarchy), New 
Zealand. In Great Britain itself it numbers probably ten 
per cent. of the English and five of the Scottish population, 
and, headed by vigorous hierarchies, makes apparently 
considerable progress. 

On Sunday, Sept. 7, 1947, Pope Pius XII addressed a 
great assembly in St Peter’s Square, Rome, and called all 
Catholics to action against the evils of the times. ‘ There 
is no time to be lost,’ he said, ‘ the time for reflection and 
planning is past. Now is the time for action.’ 

There can be no doubt that Roman Catholicism is a 
potent force, and it confronts our revolutionary age with 
an ideal of return to the old, full Catholic conception. This 
article is an objective, impartial survey, and expresses no 
opinion on merits or prospects; but that a fundamental 
struggle is approaching its issue is clear. 


J. W. POYNTER. 





Art. 7.—THE DISPLACED PERSON: A TWENTIETH 
CENTURY PHENOMENON. 


To-pDAyY there are still nearly a million and a quarter 
displaced persons in Germany, Austria, and Italy. These 
are people who dare not return to their country of origin 
and who, whether technically ‘ stateless’ or not, have in 
fact voluntarily rejected (or forcibly been deprived of) 
those amenities which the most humble citizen of any 
civilised state takes for granted : consular protection, the 
right to work, freedom of movement. A million and a half 
people is equivalent to rather more than the total popula- 
tion of Birmingham and Leeds together. At first sight the 
situation seems without parallel, but is this really so? It 
is important to study the past because on the one hand 
previous endeavours to solve similar problems may help 
by providing precedents, and on the other a realisation of 
the progressive expansion of the D.P. problem may lead 
to a clearer insight concerning the underlying trends of 
which it is a symptom. 

Refugees have been an intermittent phenomenon 
throughout the course of history, but until recent times the 
term usually covered only individuals or relatively small 
groups of people, and these little waves of outcasts were 
widely separated in time and therefore fairly quickly and 
satisfactorily absorbed. But in our day the problem 
appears to have become both massive and chronic. The 
first exodus of the century took place in 1905 and had little 
to distinguish it in scale or character from previous flights. 
It consisted of Russian anarchists, socialists, or democrats 
who fied before the threat of exile to Siberia ; soon after- 
wards it was followed by a wave of emigrants belonging to 
the Russian minority groups, Poles, Jews, Ukrainians, 
White Russians, and Doukhobors, against whom increas- 
ingly restrictive legislation operated oppressively. Then 
at the close of the Balkan War Turkey decided to rid 
herself of some of her minorities by means of what, in 
deference to liberal prejudices, was termed a system of 
‘voluntary exchange.’ The decencies were preserved 
to the extent at least of presenting the migration as 
a voluntary movement. The Armenian massacres and 
the deportation, by the Turks, into concentration camps 
of whole Armenian communities first sounded a more 
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sinister note. The conscience of the civilised world was 
deeply shocked, but it could still console itself with the 
thought that such atrocities were unimaginable in Europe. 
Such was the tally up to the outbreak of the First World 
War. The 1914-18 conflict produced a vast conglomera- 
tion of flotsam and jetsam washed up by the contending 
armies, but for the most part these refugees were able to 
return to their homes after the Armistice; they did not 
therefore pose the problem of absorption which arises in 
the case of permanently displaced persons. But the 
Russian Revolution, which was taking place simultane- 
ously, introduced a completely altered scale of migration. 
Between 1917 and 1922 a million persons were reduced to 
poverty and exile and, as is stated in an admirable French 
book on the subject of refugees (‘A la recherche d’une 
Patrie’ *): ‘This horde included, besides remnants of the 
White armies, all those who showed themselves unwilling 
to conform to the ideals of the new regime and who had 
had any opportunity of leaving Russia. There were 
socialists, liberals, aristocrats ; those who supported the 
old regime and those who had a vested interest in it; and 
there were large numbers of the ruined bourgeoisie who 
remained attached to a capitalist form of economy, to 
free enterprise, and to the freedom of the liberal pro- 
fessions.’ The world had rarely seen such a migration, 
but before there had been time to digest its consequences 
the fear of impending massacres in Turkey caused the 
League of Nations to undertake one of its few successful 
interventions. Under its egis 370,000 Moslems left 
Greece for Turkey, whilst 1,300,000 Christians, formerly 
resident in Turkey, entered Greece. Thus in the years 
immediately following the First World War over two and 
a half million persons who had been obliged to leave their 
homes for ever were, after a more or less humane fashion, 
absorbed into the economy of different countries. 

After these fearful convulsions it might have been 
hoped that tolerance and a more liberal outlook would 
gradually grow up in Europe, but the reverse happened. 
In country after country (Germany, Italy, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Spain, Portugal, the Balkans) the people became 





* Produced by Cercle d’Orientation Sociale des Etrangers, Paris, from 
which body a great part of the information contained in this article was 
obtained. 
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disillusioned and apathetic and eventually, when the verge 
of chaos was in sight, handed themselves over to the rule 
of dictators, who immediately imposed totalitarian regimes 
of varying degrees of severity and which in most cases 
deliberately fostered xenophobia and racial and class 
hatreds. 

Thus a continual stream of exiles was maintained. The 
exodus of the Spanish refugees during the civil war was 
large enough to leave its mark in our memories—of children 
alone, 10,000 went to France, 6,000 to Russia, and about 
4,000 to England—but to-day the progressive flights of 
Italian democrats and of Portuguese anti-Fascists, to name 
only two tributaries to the stream, are almost forgotten. 
In 1933 when Hitler came to power in Germany he had 
already published his credo of racial hatred, and about 
50,000 people immediately left the country, to be followed 
in the next few years by another 100,000. Once more 
the League of Nations became alarmed at the scale of the 
refugee problem and sought to take steps to mitigate the 
sufferings of these exiles and to secure some status for 
them ; but nearly a decade had passed since Nansen had 
so successfully undertaken his work for the Russian 
refugees—Dr James Macdonald, the Chairman of the new 
Commission, had to face a world which had grown greatly 
more nationalistic, more cynical, materialist, and brutal. 
When he saw that he was to be completely frustrated he 
resigned, the letter in which he did so is one of the most 
clear-sighted and moving documents related to the D.P. 
problem. 

Such, then, was the development of the refugee 
phenomenon between 1900 and the outbreak of the Second 
World War, which was to cause it to be intensified a 
thousandfold. 

During the period 1939-45 it is believed that about 
one in twelve of all the inhabitants of Europe became dis- 
placed either temporarily or permanently. This figure 
includes, of course, all those who voluntarily fled before the 
moving armies or as a result of aerial bombardment ; it 
is therefore not a reliable index to the number of refugees 
of the type to which this article is devoted. 

When the Allies entered Germany they found approxi- 
mately fourteen million D.Ps. in that country alone; of 
these about seven million made their own way home and 
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about six million were repatriated through the good offices 
of U.N.R.R.A. and of the Occupying Authorities. 

The organisation which made this massive repatriation 
possible in a very short time deserves praise which is 
seldom accorded to it. 

Unfortunately in the two and a half years which have 
passed since VE-Day the outstanding million D.Ps. in 
Germany has been reduced only to about 750,000. 

In Austria there were still over 140,000 D.Ps. in the 
spring of 1947, while in Italy there were 194,000 registered 
D.Ps. at this period, with possibily another 100,000 living 
underground. ; 

An analysis of nationalities shows that the Poles 
number more than 300,000, the Balts nearly 250,000, the 
Jews between 174,000 and 230,000 (according to different 
estimates), the Jugoslavs about 100,000, Ukrainians about 
the same number, besides Russians, Greeks, and numerous 
other races. Why do these people not return to their 
homes ? In the case of the Poles and the Jugoslavs 
aversion to living under the new left-wing regimes ruling in 
their countries is the main motive. The Balts have seen 
their national independence eclipsed; if they return it 
must be as Soviet citizens. Some of these people, in 
addition, belong to categories which have been penalised 
under the new Governments; others who worked for the 
Germans, voluntarily or involuntarily, fear that they will 
in fact be treated as traitors despite official declarations to 
the contrary. The Ukrainians, many of whom colla- 
borated with the Germans in their desire to throw off the 
Russian yoke, have probably particularly strong fears of 
this nature. The position of the Jews hardly requires clari- 
fication. More than half the pre-war Jewish population of 
Nazi-occupied Europe have disappeared ; nearly 6,000,000, 
a number greater than that of the whole population of 
England in 1630, were deliberately slaughtered by the 
Germans during the course of the war. Such a holocaust 
is beyond imagination. Those of us who recall the First 
World War remember the appalling sense of devastation 
which our million Empire dead caused us. Hardly a 
family, it seemed, remained unscathed. Yet there were 
over 40,000,000 people in the United Kingdom and about 
500,000,000 in the Empire. If all the losses suffered in 
that war had occurred among the inhabitants of Great 
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Britain they would still have had to be multiplied over 
twenty times to give an equivalent situation in which only 
one in two of the population survived. And even then 
there would have been a difference, for those killed in the 
First World War were fighting freely for the preservation 
of their liberty. But these 6,000,000 victims had no 
opportunity to fight ; men, women, children and infants, 
sick or in good health, they were deliberately gassed by the 
Germans, often after torture or brutal treatment. It is a 
very different thing to recall the death of young men and 
women who voluntarily risked their lives and lost them in a 
cause freely accepted to being haunted by the memory of 
communities of old and young who had their lives 
deliberately taken from them after a maximum of cruelty, 
with no choice and for no reason other than that of belong- 
ing to a race which certain Europeans, including the 
Germans, hate. With this appalling background it is not 
surprising that between 174,000 and 230,000 Jews du not 
intend to settle among the race which has butchered their 
families or among peoples where anti-Semitism is only 
restrained by law. 

An analysis of occupations among the D.Ps. in 
Germany gives the following incomplete figures: agri- 
cultural workers, 25,427 ; masons, 21,175 ; metal workers, 
7,608 ; transport workers, 271,850; domestic workers, 
22,066; tailors, 22,695; members of the professional 
classes, 26,865; clerical workers, 41,618; doctors and 
sanitary workers, 11,294; children, 150,000; women 
without professions, 250,000.* 

What has been done for these people ? 

From VE-Day until June 1947 U.N.R.R.A. was 
responsible for their care, aided by the good offices of some 
sixty voluntary societies. Since June the International 
Refugees Organisation has inherited the task. The 
attitude of the United Nations towards their problem has 
been anything but united, for Kussia and the Eastern 
Powers have taken the view that any D.P. who refused to 
return to his country of origin should be treated as a 
traitor and forcibly repatriated, whilst the Western Powers 
have recognised the right of asylum, and the right of the 
D.P. freely to dispose of himself; therefore they have 





* These figures date from the early summer of 1947, 
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refused to be a party to extradition. But, having taken 
this stand, they have found no solution to the situation 
to which it has given rise. Certainly they have given 
every encouragement to voluntary repatriation, offering 
sixty days’ rations to those who will go home and, in the 
case of the British, refusing readmission to the camps to 
those who, having accepted the offer, regretted their 
decision. But this expedient has done little to reduce the 
hard core, for which there remains no future save in 
absorption into the economy of the Axis countries in which 
the D.P. camps are situated or emigration. 

Absorption is, on psychological grounds, an unthinkable 
solution for the Jews, and in fact it is impracticable and 
odious for the other nationalities as well, for the economies 
of Germany, Italy, and Austria are shattered ; in addition, 
Germany within her contracted frontiers has to find place 
for 12,000,000 of her own people expelled from the East ; 
Italy, with over 2,000,000 unemployed, has to deal with 
an influx of refugees from Venezia Giulia and from her 
former colonies; and Austria, which is far from self- 
supporting, has already got 318,360 Germans who came 
as refugees from the Reich or were expelled from Czecho- 
slovakia and the Balkans, and the number is ever increas- 
ing. In the British Zone of Germany the D.Ps. have been 
reduced to the German standard of rations and are now 
obliged to register for work at the German labour 
exchanges. This has been taken as an attempt to force 
them into the German economy and has aroused much 
anger, since it gives the impression that Britain is setting 
the deported workers to the very task for which Hitler 
brought them into the Reich. 

It should, however, be noted that D.Ps. so employed 
may leave at any time if a chance of resettlement occurs, 
and that, inevitably, two years of enforced idleness have 
had a demoralising effect upon the inhabitants of the camps, 
which work of any sort helps to mitigate. This is, however, 
only a temporary measure. Neither repatriation nor 
resettlement in the Axis countries offers an ultimate solu- 
tion to the D.P. problem. The only answer therefore lies 
in emigration. In September 1946 the Economic and 
Social Council of U.N.O. asked the fifty-one United Nations 
to clarify their views concerning the admission of D.Ps. 
into their country. Twenty-three nations replied by a 
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refusal couched in more or less categoric terms, the others 
did not reply at all. Yet simultaneously the British 
Dominions were conceiving large-scale immigration plans 
and the U.S. had lying by 914,762 quotas unused during 
the war years. However, the situation as regards emigra- 
tion is not quite so black as these formal refusals suggest, 
for subsequent negotiations have given the following 
results: in South America, Brazil has agreed to take 
5,000 D.Ps.; Venezuela, Chile, and Paraguay about 
2,000 each; Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Columbia some 
hundreds. The Argentine will consider up to 50,000 
agricultural and industrial workers annually, but these are 
to be selected on a racial basis which will exclude many 
D.Ps. Mexico will also consider taking some D.P. agri- 
cultural labourers. 

Dominica is hospitable, but the conditions of life there 
make settlement very difficult. If something between 
10,000 and 20,000 D.Ps. eventually reach South America 
it looks like a maximum, under existing regulations. 

Canada has already taken a few thousand Balts, Jugo- 
slavs, and Ukrainians and will take more, but the delay is 
uncertain. New Zealand will consider applications from 
industrial workers, domestic servants, and nurses between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five, childless, unmarried 
or widowed, but the total will be relatively very small. In 
general, the Dominions are determined to acquire British 
nationals if possible, and if not British then Nordics. 
The prospects in the immigration countries are therefore 
very bleak for D.Ps. Their one remaining hope is rooted 
in the shortage of European man-power at the very moment 
that Europe’s survival hangs on exports. The British 
Government has agreed to take 100,000 workers between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty, and unencumbered by 
dependant families; some thousands have already 
reached Britain. The French recruiting centres are giving 
a medical examination to 35,000 D.Ps. The Belgians have 
accepted 20,000 miners. Unfortunately these plans have 
met with great hostility from the local trade unions, who 
fear the competition of aliens who might be subject to 
exploitation. This union pressure has caused the Swedes 
to give up their vast plan for the acceptance of skilled 
D.Ps., and everywhere it is hampering efforts towards 
resettlement. In any case, existing plans, if they matured 
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successfully, would only dispose of less than a quarter of a 
million of healthy D.P. workers engaged in certain specified 
occupations. 

What is to happen to the outstanding million including 
the old and the sick ? If the U.S. employed her quotas 
unused during the war a complete solution would be found, 
but this is, to say the least, unlikely, nor is there any 
ethical reason why the U.S. should be called upon to provide 
alone for all Hitler’s victims. Depopulated France is 
planning an immigration scheme running into millions and 
allowing for a large-scale German settlement. Australia 
declares her desire for 70,000 emigrants a year for several 
years. 

Besides these large-scale solutions there are other 
smaller but useful possibilities. The British Colonial 
Empire has a population of over 60 million; in 1944 the 
number of European doctors was 700,* as against 44,000 
in Britain (in normal times) to look after a population of 
46 millions. Disease is rampant in the Colonies and the 
great bottleneck to tackling it is the lack of training staff to 
teach local recruits to run their own nation-wide services. 
Yet there are over 11,000 doctors and sanitary workers in 
the D.P. camps, many of whom, given some training in 
tropical medicine, could well be employed in this vital 
work. 

But even when every economic expedient has been 
examined, when all the D.Ps. who could make a valuable 
contribution to the economies of the various nations have, 
in imagination, been placed, there remains the residue of 
the old, the very young, and the sick. Has the world 
grown so much more evil since Nansen settled a million 
White Russians that we need to make a watertight case 
to prove that each D.P. will be of material advantage to the 
country he enters? Is there no Christian charity, no 
fundamental humanity left which will respond to the need 
of these people? And let us make no mistake, it will 
require these qualities to rehabilitate the D.Ps. even if they 
are eventually transferred to other countries. They are 
people all of whom have lost their national status (in fact 
if not de jure), who have lost their homes, their possessions, 
and in many cases their families, who have seen their 





* Dr Lucy Mair, ‘ Welfare in the British Colonies.’ 
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children and their parents subject to treatment which 
most of us do not care even to read about ; they are people 
who have been underfed, bullied, and overworked by the 
Nazis and to whom the longed-for Allied victory has not 
meant freedom and restitution (so far as that was possible), 
but over two years of confinement and inaction. ‘ Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,’ and when the heart is sick 
the mind is apt to follow suit. We cannot therefore be sur- 
prised if we find among them many who are bitter and 
unbalanced and some who have developed anti-social 
traits. There is no logical reason why these symptoms 
should not arouse as much pity and demand as much care 
as any physical illness never fails to arouse. But the fact 
is that they fail to do so. The problem of the Jews is 
deserving of particular sympathy. No other European 
community has suffered the massacre of half of its members, 
no other community lacks the choice of going home or of 
going into exile, even the Balts and the Jugoslavs have an 
alternative, doubtful as they may be of the consequences 
which might follow a return to their country. - If Palestine 
is to be barred to the greater number of the Jews, if no 
country offers to receive them, is it astonishing that the 
more active amongst their youth try by such violent 
methods as may seem possible to them and by the use of the 
training they acquired in the Allied Armies to secure some 
home for the survivors of the greatest massacre that has 
ever stained the history of humanity ? The blame for 
terrorist activities in Palestine does not lie primarily with 
the hot-headed members of the Jewish underground ; 
certainly not with the British army carrying out its 
detestable task ; or with the Arabs, who find it hard to 
see why they should be called upon to shoulder the whole 
aftermath of Hitler’s anti-Semitism—it lies squarely on 
the conscience of the United Nations, who are making no 
attempt to offer a choice to European Jewry. If the doors 
of other nations were opened to displaced Jews it is certain 
that a high proportion of them would desire a true assimila- 
tion into other nations; the remainder who have strong 
nationalistic feelings would certainly go to Palestine, but in 
numbers which could cause no reasonable alarm to the 
Arabs, and the Palestine problem could be solved with com- 
parative ease. But the difficulty encountered by the Jews 
is only an intensified form of the hostility which confronts 
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all displaced persons. It is an aftermath of war; for in 
the prosecution of war patriotism is inevitably twisted into 
xenophobia ; but it is also a grave manifestation of the 
eclipse of Christian values. 

How many people to-day see the D.P. problem in terms 
of the Fatherhood of God, with its implication that before 
God every man is of equal value? The United Nations 
have made many pronouncements concerning democracy 
and the freedoms for which they were fighting. Hundreds 
of thousands gave their lives to ensure the survival of these 
ideals. Itis a tragedy and a betrayal that to-day we should 
permit a world to exist in which ideological warfare, class 
hatreds, colour bars, and racial prejudices increasingly 
predominate. 

Instead of working for the common good we to-day 
work to an increasing extent only for the benefit of the 
category with which we are ourselves identified, till it 
seems that no action may be recommended by our leaders 
without the proviso that it is going to be of immediate 
benefit to the people of whom it is demanded. It is only 
one step from this to ‘ each man for himself’ and reversion 
to the jungle. Therefore, because it faces this trend and 
demands its refusal, the solution of the problem of displaced 


persons is the criterion by which the survival or dis- 
appearance of our civilisation may be forecast. It is also 
a measure of our loyalty to those members of the Allied 
Forces who gave their lives in the hope of preserving the 
ethical standards of the world. 


MARJORIE VILLIERS. 





( 93 ) 
Art. 8.—-THE BIRTH OF UNOFORCE. 


UNOFORCE, a force that is not a force at all, a force that 
is the most formidable ever organised on this planet, so, 
contradictorily, one might describe the new instrument of 
peace-enforcement whose coming into being has passed 
almost unnoticed among the multitudinous distractions 
and preoccupations of the time. It is the force which is 
being organised under the Charter of the United Nations 
and for which a plan, in outline, was submitted by the 
Military Staff Committee to the Security Council on April 
30, 1947. The plan was not one to every provision of 
which its framers were unanimous in subscribing. The 
British, American, French, and Chinese Chiefs of Staff 
were in agreement in practically all respects. The Soviet 
representatives registered dissent from some of the recom- 
mendations, and these were not among the least important. 

Broadly, the plan is a blue-print of the organisation of 
the forces which members of the United Nations are to be 
asked to make available to the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. There 
is to be no separate or integrated force for this purpose. 
The ‘ international police ’ will be formed from the forces 
of all arms of the member States and the various con- 
tingents will remain under the command of their respective 
Governments unless and until they are employed under 
the Security Council in accordance with agreements yet 
to be negotiated. They will be held in a prescribed state 
of readiness for enforcement duty, and this requirement 
will apply particularly to the air contingents, which, under 
Article 45 of the Charter, must be instantly ready for 
urgent action in an emergency. 

The question of the location of the forces was one upon 
which there was a marked cleavage between the views of 
the Soviet representatives and those of the other four 
countries. The latter considered that they should be 
stationed in any territories or waters to which they had 
right of access, and should be so distributed as to enable 
the Security Council to take speedy action in any part of 
the world. The Soviet view was that, except for forces 
in occupation of ex-enemy countries, they should be held 
within the limits of each nation’s territory or waters. 
Clearly, the latter principle would suit only a country 
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geographically situated as is Russia. The Soviet delega- 
tion argued that bases should not be mentioned at all, 
there being no reference to them in the Charter. 

Another major disagreement between the Soviet and 
the other delegations arose in regard to the nature of the 
contingents to be provided by the five Great Powers. It 
was common ground that these five Powers should con- 
tribute the major part of the forces, the furnishing of 
facilities and assistance, including right of passage, being 
required of the other member States. The delegations 
other than the Russian held that the five Powers’ contribu- 
tions need not be identical, but this view was strongly 
contested by the Soviet representatives. The result of 
the adoption of the latter view would have been that the 
United States and Britain would have been unable to 
contribute any warship bigger than a gunboat to a naval 
force, that being all that China could send. 

Above and behind the hindrances to progress caused 
by the Soviet Union’s objections to particular proposals 
there stood the barrier of the Soviet veto. By using that 
Russia could have stopped action by Unoforce in any case 
that arose and thus brought the most carefully prepared 
and coordinated plan to nought. That, however, need not 
have meant that all the work done on the plan was wasted. 
Fortunately, there are in the Charter two loopholes by 
which the veto can be circumvented. They are provided 
by Articles 51 and 52. The former states that nothing in 
the Charter prejudices the States’ inherent right of indi- 
vidual or collective defence. The latter enables regional 
arrangements and agencies to be established for the safe- 
guarding of peaceful settlement. If engagements were 
entered into under either of these Articles action in fulfil- 
ment of them could not be blocked by a Great Power’s 
veto. It would consequently be possible for, say, the | 
United States, Britain, and France, either generally or for | 
defined regions in which dangerous situations might arise, 
to conclude between themselves defensive agreements 
under which it could confidently be expected that the aid | 
stipulated would in fact be forthcoming. Unoforce can 
march on even if Russia is not in its ranks. 

Perhaps, indeed, it will march prospering all the more. 
A league of peace is more likely to be effective and to last 
if its members are like-minded and are fundamentally | 
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agreed about the things that matter; above all, if they 
want peace. It is not to want peace to wage all the time 
a war of propaganda, to cram your political ideology down 
your neighbours’ throats, to strive to keep alive the inter- 
national distrust that is one of the causes of open war. 
It may be better in the end if the new system is not a 
world-wide one, at any rate at the start ; some process of 
educating nations up to the standard of it seems to be 
required. The United States, Britain, and France at 
least understand the decencies of international intercourse ; 
China is a courteous nation, but she is obviously not quite 
a Great Power as yet. 

One of the weaknesses of the League of Nations, 
General Smuts said on Nov. 25, 1943, was that it did not 
provide sufficiently for the leadership of the Great Powers. 
The theory that all States are equal is an admirable one 
in its place but can be pushed too far. The framers of 
the Charter did not make a similar mistake. They took 
* care to give predominance to the Powers on whose shoulders 
the maintenance of the structure must rest if it is to survive. 
Under the Charter these Powers alone have permanent 
seats on the executive organ of the new association ; their 
Chiefs of Staff alone compose the ‘ international general 
staff’ which is to plan the enforcement of any decisions 
not voluntarily executed; to the Great Powers’ forces 
will fall the task of carrying out those plans when the need 
arises. 

It has long been a tenet of the 100 per cent., the dyed- 
in-the-wool internationalists that a league of peace must 
be ineffective if it has not its own separate, purely league 
arm of enforcement. The framers of the Charter did not 
accept that view. They saw—what every sensible person 
has always seen—that it is not the lack of means of en- 
forcement that is the difficulty; it is the lack of will 
among the nations to use the existing means, which are 
ample. Aggression could not possibly succeed if the 
peace-loving nations were prepared to oppose it whenever 
and wherever it showed its head. 

It is strange that in these and some other respects the 
Charter should amount to a revival of the principles of 
a project which was published about seventy years ago 
and is now forgotten by all but a handful of specialists. 
This was the project for a European federation proposed 

G 2 
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by J. G. Bluntschliin 1878. It was really a security scheme 
rather than a federation. It was too loose a form of 
federation to be properly classifiable as such, and was 
criticised, indeed, on this particular ground by James 
Lorrimer in his ‘ Institutes of the Law of Nations,’ IT, 
pp. 270-78. Just because it was a loosely knit plan, it 
was a good plan. If it could only have been accepted and 
maintained, the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45 would have 
been prevented, in all human probability. 

The author of it, Jean Gaspard Bluntschli, was one of 
the greatest political thinkers of his time. He was born 
in Switzerland, at Zurich, in 1808, became professor of 
German law at Munich in 1848, succeeded to the chair of 
political science at Heidelberg in 1861, and died in 1881. 
A dry-as-dust professor all his life, he yet produced about 
the most unacademic and practical scheme for the organi- 
sation of Europe ever proposed. 

It provided for two main organs, the europdische 
Bundesrath, or Council, representing the Governments, 
and the europdische Reprisentantenhaus, representing the 
peoples (but not directly elected by the inhabitants of 
Europe). In the former body, which was the more im- 
portant, each Great Power was to have two votes and 
each other Power one, making 24 in all. The other 
assembly, which would be mainly a place for speechmaking 
and ‘ blowing off steam,’ was to consist of 96 to 120 repre- 
sentatives, each Great Power having eight or ten and each 
smaller State four or five. To the Bundesrath were to be 
entrusted the consideration and settlement of questions 
affecting ‘the Higher European Politics,’ explained by 
Bluntschli as ‘ all questions which concern the existence, 
the independence, the freedom of States, and those on 
which the conditions of life (Lebensbedingungen) of the 
nations, their safety and development are dependent.’ 
Matters of less importance were to be left to a stéindige 
Bundeskanzlei, a permanent Bureau of the Council, which 
was to be in constant session and would form, in fact, the 
administrative secretariat of the organisation. The Coun- 
cil itself would meet only once or twice a year, for three 
weeks at a time, the Représentantenhaus at still longer 
intervals. 

Not only were Bluntschli’s three organs comparable, 
though with some obvious differences in their composition, 
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to the Security Council, the General Assembly, and the 
Secretariat of the United Nations, but there was some 
similarity also between the provisions in regard to voting 
in his project and in the Charter. Under the Charter 
decisions of the General Assembly are made by simple 
majority except in the case of some specified questions, 
when a two-thirds majority is required. In the Council 
a (roughly) two-thirds majority is required in all cases, 
that is to say, seven votes out of the eleven are needed to 
approve a resolution, and except in procedural matters 
the seven must include the permanent members’ votes ; 
hence the Great Powers’ right of veto. Bluntschli also 
provided for a two-thirds majority in his Council, but only 
for a simple majority in his other chamber. He made no 
provision for a Great Power’s veto. In that respect, most 
people would probably say to-day, he was wiser than the 
later legislators. 

It was in his proposals for the forceful execution of the 
Council’s decisions that he displayed especially his realistic 
attitude to the problem and incidentally came close to 
forecasting the procedure which will emerge if the Military 
Staff Committee’s proposals, referred to earlier, are 
accepted. 


‘If,’ he stated, ‘it is necessary in an exceptional case to 
exercise compulsion against a State, then neither the Bureau 
nor even the Council is the proper organisation to carry this 
compulsion into effect, for it has neither the necessary financial 
means nor the armies or fleets without which such compulsion 
is impossible. For such cases the cooperation of the Great 
Powers, which have the ability, is necessary to exercise forcible 
pressure. Hence from the United Council now springs the 
College of Great Powers (das Kollegium der Grossmiichte), which 
guarantees the execution of those decisions of the Council 
which have been pronounced to be necessary and desirable.’ 


It will be seen that, like the framers of the Charter, 
Bluntschli thought it unnecessary to equip the Council 
with a ‘ police’ force of its own. Like them, he was 
content to rely on the existing national forces for the 
enforcement of the Council’s decisions. Unlike them, he 
made no provision for an ‘ international staff’ to plan and 
coordinate the contingents’ operations if the need for them 
should arise ; planning was not thought to be so necessary 
then as it is now. The part of the Charter which provides 
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for such a staff, that is, the Military Staff Committee, is of 
later provenance. 

It is to be found in the plan submitted by the French 
delegation to the Commission on the League of Nations 
at the Hotel Crillon in February 1919, usually known as 
the ‘ Bourgeois plan,’ from the name of its chief advocate. 
What the plan exactly was has not always been under- 
stood. Mr Lloyd George wrote in his book, ‘ The Truth 
about the Peace Treaties’ (I, p. 636) : 


‘The most prolonged discussion came over the French 
proposal to equip the League with an armed force over which 
it would have effective control and which would have enabled 
it to enforce its decisions over recalcitrant Members. Mon- 
sieur Léon Bourgeois and his French colleagues pressed 
amendment after amendment with a view to establishing such 
a force. The opposition to the proposal was led by President 
Wilson. He resisted mainly on the ground that it was utterly 
incompatible with the Constitution of the United States. 
There was no support for the idea outside the French delega- 
tion.’ 

That was not a correct description of the Bourgeois 
proposal. M. Léon Bourgeois himself made it clear in a 
statement to the Commission on Mar. 24, 1919, that 
there was no question of forming an actual force ; it was 
only one of creating the organisation to enable a force 
to be assembled when it was needed. He said that state- 
ments in the Press that the French proposals involved 
‘the creation of a permanent international force on the 
frontiers of France and of all other countries in a particu- 
larly dangerous position’ were ‘ entirely incorrect.’ On 
the contrary, all that France wanted was that the executive 
Council should be in a position to take immediate action 
if the need arose, and that would not be possible unless 
it was in possession of adequate information and had a 
considered plan of action. 


‘The machinery contemplated by the French amendments 
would be the following : the permanent organ [the international 
staff] would concern itself with preparing the plan of military 
and naval action in such a way that, in case of necessity, each 
one of the Governments, retaining its sovereignty, might im- 
mediately advise its constitutional authority and submit to it 
a definite plan for meeting a threatened attack or any danger 
of a warlike character.’ 
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The Bourgeois plan was, in fact, very similar to that 
now incorporated in the Charter for a Military Staff 
Committee. The proposal at which the United States 
and Britain boggled in 1919 was accepted by them in all 
its essentials in 1945.. There would have been a better 
prospect of averting war in 1939 if the change of heart 
had come twenty years earlier. Still, acceptance of the 
Bourgeois plan then would have made American partici- 
pation in the League more remote than ever. The Coven- 
ant would have been more disliked than it was by Congress. 
if it had contained such a provision. Unoforce, and the 
machinery for mobilising Unoforce, had to wait for the 
appointed time, and that came only in 1945. 

Now, given the continuance of the United Nations 
organisation despite secessions or efforts without secession 
to sabotage the’ system—and both the United States 
and Britain are pledged to continuance—and given the 
fulfilment of the task, now hopefully begun, of the per- 
fecting of the machinery of peace-enforcement, there 
seems to be a better prospect than there has ever been 
that ‘the next war’ will be averted. How can it come 
if the United States, France, and we stand together in its 
path ? If we do, then peace will be preserved, and the 
visions of Jean Gaspard Bluntschli and Léon Bourgeois 
will have found fulfilment. 

J. M. SPAIGHT. 


~~ 
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( 100 ) 
Art. 9.—THEY ALSO SERVED. 


IF modern hygiene and sanitation had not almost banished 
the fear of epidemics from our armies, it would be a little 
less difficult to accept with equanimity the liquidation of 
the Empire; for certain it is that the fighting exploits of 
our troops abroad, during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, cost nothing in the way of losses capable of being 
compared with those inflicted by disease. 

Yet, how little sympathy was ever spared for regiments 
whose principal history for years was one of disease and 
suffering, in conditions of supreme discomfort, far from 
their homes, and without hope of relief or succour ; how 
little has it since been realised that they bore the burden 
of empire-building at least equally with the regiments 
whose colours were ablaze with victories! Even among 
those comrades, fighting in Europe, how lowly could be 
their stock, though their skeleton cadres, returning at last 
to England, went reinforced and valiant, to join them in 
France and Belgium ! 

Thackeray, in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ shows how the —th Foot, 
the regiment of O’Dowd and his formidable lady, of George 
Osborne, William Dobbin, and Ensign Stubble, shared the 
fate of other units which had come from the West Indies 
in being scoffed at by its comrades in Flanders for missing 
the Peninsular fighting. It was to perform prodigies of 
valour at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, but the fact remained : 
it had not served in Europe with Wellington. The —th 
was, of course, fictitious, yet all which is said of it in the 
great novel could very well have been applied to many 
units of the Army at various times. What all ranks of 
such regiments might justly have replied to taunts, had 
they been so minded, was that yellow fever’s victims, in 
the deadly climate of Jamaica, San Domingo—particularly 
San Domingo—and the rest, in surroundings of intolerable 
weariness and squalor, were immeasurably more numerous, 
in every corps concerned (as were, too, the victims of 
cholera in India) than those claimed, by arms or sickness, 
among regiments in Spain. 

How almost incredible the West Indian losses from 
fever were may be seen from the most cursory study of 
our regiments’ histories. A little book which was published 
a hundred years ago by the S.P.C.K., called ‘ Tales of 
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Military Life,’ cleverly depicts the ordinary routine of 
foreign service in its day, the Western ‘ Roster ’ of Gibraltar 
—West Indies—Nova Scotia—Home, as opposed to the 
Eastern one of India (with, sometimes, Burma thrown in). 
It gives a very just idea of conditions in the islands as 
experienced by a regiment condemned to serve there. 

We read of the gradual sapping of an efficient unit’s 
esprit de corps and smartness in the interminable rains ; 
the sudden onset, first of the ‘common fever’ of the 
country, and then of the dreaded ‘ Yellow Jack’; the 
capricious incidence of both diseases, which attacked one 
barrack-room and left the next untouched. And all the 
while, though frequent mention is made of ‘ clouds of 
mosquitoes which hang about the camps,’ and which, ‘ to 
judge by the fierceness of their attacks, seem to have had 
nothing to eat since the barracks were tenanted, some 
years before,’ no indication whatever is given that the 
significance of the ‘clouds’ is ever guessed at. ‘ The 
only remedy is to fill the rooms with smoke, but the remedy 
is almost as bad as the disease,’ and ‘ the cause of the un- 
healthiness is ascertained to be a small swamp at some 
miles’ distance, but in the very direction from which the 
trade-wind blows, so that the poisonous vapours arising 
from it are continually carried over the hill, bearing with 
them the seeds of fever to European constitutions.” A 
little later we have it that ‘the yellow fever in its most 
malignant form has broken out in the garrison ; and already 
several officers and upwards of thirty men have been 
carried off.’ And then it is a matter of ‘this fearful 
epidemic severely trying the discipline of the —th, for it 
requires a higher courage to meet danger in this form than 
to face an enemy in the field ; and the sight of one comrade 
after another carried into hospital, and of funerals following 
each other in rapid succession,’ being ‘ too apt to lead to 
despondency in some minds and to recklessness in others.’ * 

All this refers, again, to an imaginary unit, taken to 
portray the common fate of regiments. A glance at any 
regimental history (for every regiment in its turn—and 
some well out of their turn—served in the West Indies) 





* Though, as time went on, some clearance of swamps, etc., in the vicinity 
of barracks was attempted, the mosquito seems never to have been suspected 
as the carrier of fever. 
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shows what the yellow fever ‘ in its most malignant form ’ 
could do, in plain and sober fact. 

Our cavalry regiments, with rare exceptions, were 
fortunately never sent to languish in the West Indies. Of 
those that were sent, a predecessor of the 18th Hussars 
was engaged in the ‘Maroon War’ in Jamaica, in 1795 
(the year when island-regiments were first raised to take 
some of the strain off British shoulders). It saw arduous 
service, too, in San Domingo the Sinister, from which it 
returned to England, three years later, a mere remnant, 
commanded—a commentary, surely, on the injunction : 
‘Physician, heal thyself! ’—by the regimental-surgeon, 
who alone of the senior officers had survived. In the 
same period the 11th Light Dragoons suffered almost as 
badly. 

But, of course, it was the infantry-of-the-line that bore 
the brunt of this dreadful service. The Ist Foot (Royal 
Scots), in its various battalions, probably served oftener 
in those regions than any other regiment, and suffered 
correspondingly heavier casualties. The 6th Foot (Royal 
Warwickshire), which first went to ‘the Spanish Main’ 
with Wentworth and Ogle in 1740, is described as being 
‘reduced by almost incredible losses,’ first in the fighting 
before Carthagena, and then from sickness in Cuba. 
Thirty-two years later it was again in those parts, and was 
almost exterminated by yellow fever; and then, having 
been brought back to England to refit, was returned again 
and again to the West Indies, to suffer only a little less 
severely. The 10th (North Lincolnshire) spent twelve 
years, from 1786 to 1798, in Jamaica, practically without 
a break, frequently reinforced by drafts from home which 
drained its recruiting-district of its man-power, and as 
frequently reduced again to cadre. In San Domingo alone, 
during two years of this period, forty thousand men of the 
Army and Navy fell victims to yellow fever, entire ship’s- 
companies and regiments being virtually annihilated. 

As for the 16th Foot, a little later, during one of its 
West Indian tours alone, it buried twenty-seven officers 
and five hundred men from fever, between 1804 and 1812, 
while the 18th (Royal Irish), when it returned from 
Jamaica in 1817, had lost—fantastic as it may now appear 
—fifty-two officers and seventeen hundred and seventy- 
seven men of its two battalions in a twelve years’ sojourn. 
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The two battalions had gone out together from Ireland in 
1805, and are described by the regimental historian as 
returning home eventually ‘in a skeleton state,’ a term 
which we meet with over and over again in accounts of 
West Indian service. The same historian remarks of the 
Royal Irish, who were a particularly stalwart-looking lot 
of men, that their fate in being stationed in a part of the 
world where they would see little real fighting was ‘ com- 
mon to the greater part of the British Army, scattered 
over the whole face of the globe.’ Only about 22,000, he 
declares, were reaping the laurels of victory in the Penin- 
sula, out of a total strength of 218,000 regular troops in 
British service. In the West Indies there were (effectives 
and non-effectives) approximately the same numbers as in 
the Peninsula. 

The 19th Foot (1st York, West Riding) did two dreadful 
periods of nine and ten years respectively in the islands, 
with nothing whatever, that one has read of, to break the 
monotony in the way of pleasant incidents. Only when 
reading of the 21st (Royal Scots Fusiliers), which also had 
more than its share of West Indian service, do we get, at 
last, a gleam of light relief, in an account of how the 
regiment’s staunchness was once rewarded. In 1827 the 
Court of Policy of the colony of Demerara, thankful for 
the suppression of a barbaric negro revolt, voted a sum of 
five hundred guineas for a silver centrepiece for the 
officers’ mess, and swords-of-honour for the commanding 
officer and adjutant. (Presumably the survivors placed 
them on order when they returned to Britain.) Farther 
to the north, Bermuda was presently not to be outdone in 
regard to fever-losses by the West Indies. In 1853 and 
1859 the 26th Foot (Cameronians) had fearful casualties 
there, just as, farther to the south-west, on the Isthmus 
of Darien, the 27th (Inniskillings), more than a century 
earlier, had lost five hundred and ninety-one men from 
fever and fighting, at Portobello, out of six hundred who 
had originally left our shores. 

The tale, as one turns the pages of the army-lists, tends 
to be wearisome, and much of it must be skipped. It may 
be added, however, that even on the mainland of the 
southernmost portion of what are now the United States, 
where British regiments were often stationed both before 
and during the War of Independence, the losses from 
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yellow fever were appalling. In Florida, for example, 
which we had recently acquired from Spain, the 31st 
(Huntingdonshire) suffered from yellow fever as severely 
as when, twenty-one years later, this time in the West 
Indies, it lost all but eighty-five of its effectives. 

Five famous infantry regiments must complete the 
tale: the 32nd Light Infantry and the 40th, 41st, 69th, 
and 82nd Foot. The first-named, in 1796 (it had previ- 
ously been stationed in the islands for ten years, from 
1764 to 1774), lost thirty-two officers and close on a 
thousand men on the pestilential shores of San Domingo 
before being sent to the Bahamas, and thence home to 
Launceston to recruit. For much of its time in San 
Domingo it had been in constant conflict, too, not only 
with the French, but with murderous bands of natives not 
yet tamed by the genius of Toussaint L’Ouverture (‘ the 
Black Napoleon’). The 41st (Welsh), between 1794 and 
1796, the 69th (South Lincolnshire), and the 82nd (Prince 
of Wales’s Volunteers), in the same ill-omened island and 
over much the same period, all had terrible losses, the 
last-named in particular (with the 40th Foot during much 
of the fighting with the French) losing twenty-two officers 
and over a thousand men from fever only. When, in the 
beginning of 1798, it landed in England, it mustered 
exactly one officer and twenty-two non-commissioned 
officers and men. Readers who are familiar with such 
matters will not need to be reminded that the 40th and 
82nd, as also the 41st and 69th, comrades in the trials and 
tribulations of those times and places, are nowadays joined 
together as single units, South Lancashire and Welsh 
Regiment respectively. 

Fortescue well says of the 1794-98 campaign in San 
Domingo that it constitutes ‘the darkest and most for- 
bidding tract’ of the history of the early part of the 
Revolutionary War with France. He adds that the 
secret of Britain’s impotence in the first six years of that 
war may be traced to that ghastly spot. Taking into 
account the losses we suffered in seamen, and troops doing 
duty as marines, these West Indian islands cost us, from 
first to last, close on one hundred thousand men. The 
late Lord Olivier, in his attractive book ‘ Jamaica: The 
Blessed Island,’ speaking of the contrast between now and 
then, is not too severe on the men in office during those 
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years when he decries ‘ the massacring imbecility of the 
War Office and local military authorities in the accom- 
modation, diet, and manner of life to which they subjected 
the unfortunate British soldiers sent out to form the 
garrison.’ How different were the conditions up to about 
the middle of the nineteenth century from what they have 
since become in the vivid island-paradises of to-day! In 
those days, as Olivier so justly remarks, it was ‘the heavy 
drinking habits and complete medical ignorance and 
superstition as to the causes of fevers and how to treat 
them that aggravated the mortality.’ 

A vicious circle, if there ever was one—squalor and 
loneliness and the ever-present threat of fever driving all 
ranks to drink ; drink delivering them an easy prey to fever. 


What one would dearly like to come upon now (alas 
that the recent holocaust of books and manuscripts makes 
the possibility more than usually remote !) is a first-hand 
story, perhaps in letters home, by an officer who had 
personal experience of those West Indian days. India— 
the India, that is to say, of former times: Bombay, Ma- 
dras, Bengal—with its larger garrison and wider all-round 
opportunities than the West Indies, and particularly 
because of its civil administration being so often in the 
hands of soldiers who could write, produced an impressive 
number of narratives of obscure campaigns and journey- 
ings. Such narratives are still occasionally to be found in 
second-hand bookshops here in Britain. They are greatly 
to be treasured. 

W. E. Macpherson’s ‘ Soldiering in India, 1764-87,’ 
with its extraordinarily interesting account of marching 
discipline and conditions in those early Bengal days, 
especially during the Rohilla Wars, is such a book. 
Another is Thomas Skinner’s (31st Foot) ‘ Excursions in 
India,’ published in 1832. A third is Sleeman’s (Bengal 
Army) ‘ Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official ’ 
(1884), a recognised classic. A fourth, difficult now to 
procure, is Colonel James Welsh’s (of the Madras Estab- 
lishment) ‘ Reminiscences,’ which appeared about 1830. 
The careers of three of these four writers are noticed in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

A feature common to all such books is the near-inevit- 
ableness which they seem to assign to cholera and other 
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sicknesses while invariably remarking on their sudden and 
erratic incidence. This attitude, of course, is not confined 
to soldier-writers, but is amply reflected in the pages of 
such as Hickey, Busteed, Fay, and Blechynden. One saw 
it, too, in relation to yellow fever in the West Indies. In 
that case, however, since personal narratives are not forth- 
coming, we dealt, very broadly, with the experiences of 
regiments asa whole. But in regard to India, as explained, 
the case is different, and we can draw more on private 
sources for our examples of sickness visitations. Visita- 
tions, this time, not so much inflicted on whole regiments 
as upon isolated detachments and individuals. 

Cholera epidemics in regiments may be read of in any 
regimental history. The 32nd Foot at Lucknow, for 
example, before it won immortal glory in its defence of 
the Residency, lost (though stationed in the hills) half its 
effective strength from the disease. The 62nd Foot—to 
mention another famous unit—in 1831, while marching 
from Bangalore to Masulipatam, lost a quarter of its 
numbers. Later, on arrival at its destination, it was 
again attacked by cholera, which placed the whole regi- 
ment, with the exception of two subalterns, on the sick 
list. Those well enough to travel were put on board ship 
and sent for a six weeks’ cruise off the Andamans. But 
the sickness persisted, and when the regiment regained 
Masulipatam it could muster only fifteen men. The 76th 
(Hindostan) Foot, par excellence the British line-regiment 
of Indian soldiering (which, by the way, had also suffered 
dreadfully from yellow fever, in Demerara, in 1839), as 
late as 1870, when in Burma, underwent an experience 
similar to that of so many other units, in that the cholera 
epidemic which cost it so dearly in officers and men 
suddenly vanished on the regiment’s being moved to a 
short distance. ‘ The restoration to comparative health,’ 
writes in his regimental history an officer who was present, 
‘of such a badly infected corps was most surprising. In 
both camps the men drank water from the Irrawaddy, 
and their mode of life was practically the same.’ He gives 
a moving account of the exertions of the commanding- 
officer, Captain Tripp, to mitigate the discomfort and 
general unhappiness of his men and prevent them from 
giving way to despondency, and tells how he personally 
assisted the devoted regimental doctors in the hospital. 


d 
| 
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The natives refused to dig the graves, and the work de- 
volved on the regimental pioneers, while Tripp and the 
narrator of the incident ‘had at night, when silence 
reigned in the camp, to improvise a stretcher out of a 
short ladder, and together carry the dead down to the place 
of interment.’ 

Sleeman, best known of the soldier-writers mentioned, 
gives an illuminating account of the so-called precautions 
taken, at any rate by the natives in his day (those of the 
Europeans were not much more effective), against ‘the 
cholera morbus.’ There were only two of these, the one 
consisting in making an incessant and deafening noise, 
and the other in maintaining, for the nonce and as an 
alternative, a deathly silence. Either course involved 
the sacrifice of goats. He then describes how our troops, 
British and Indian, appeared particularly susceptible to 
the disease when quartered, as they so often were when 
campaigning, in old deserted forts—such old forts as may 
still be seen in India to-day, scattered up and down the 
country, sometimes quite close to the beaten track, for 
the most part far away from it, dreaming of the ceaseless 
warfare which only our presence stopped. 

‘ All old deserted fortresses in India,’ the account 
declares, ‘ become filled by a dense stratum of carbonic- 
acid gas, so inimical to human life that those who attempt 
to occupy them become ill, and sooner or later almost all 
die of the consequences. The gas being specifically much 
heavier than common air, descends into the bottom of 
such unoccupied fortresses and remains stagnant like water 
in old reservoirs ; and the only way to make such places 
habitable is to make large openings in the walls on all 
sides, from top to bottom, so that the foul air may be 
driven out by the current of pure atmospheric fluid which 
will then rush in. When these fortresses are thickly 
peopled the continual motion within tends, I think, to mix 
the gas with the air above, while the numerous fires lighted 
within, by rarifying that below, tend to draw down a 
regular supply of the atmospheric air from above for the 
benefit of the inhabitants.’ 

And Sleeman assures us that when the natives enter 
such an old fortress their first act is to offer food to the 
local brahmin ; which being done the troops rush in with 
beat of drum and raise great clamour. He has known 
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cases in which this treatment has proved efficacious, when 
done on a large enough scale. But he knows also of 
fortresses made use of in 1817, during the Pindari wars, 
by small detachments of our men, not one in four of whom 
ever came out well, and of those that came out ill not one 
in four survived five years. ‘It is painful to think,’ he 
says, ‘how many hundreds, I may say thousands, of our 
brave soldiers were sacrificed. I have known the whole 
of the survivors of strong detachments that went in in 
robust health three months before brought out mere 
skeletons, and in a hopeless and dying state.’ 

Skinner, the author of a vivacious description of an 
overland journey to India undertaken in 1832, writes in 
his ‘ Excursions in India, ’ of a cholera outbreak at Monghyr, 
on the Ganges, which was raging as he proceeded by native 
boat up-country. After remarking that the period of the 
rains was not necessarily unhealthy provided the proper 
precautions were observed, but that this could not be 
managed while travelling by water, he goes on: 

‘ The cholera morbus broke out in our fleet and reduced 
it terribly. Many of the Europeans died as well as natives, 
and no evening passed without a funeral. The dandies 
[stretchers] were either thrown overboard or deposited by 
the banks of the river to feed the vultures and jackals. 
Our own men were more decently buried in such graves as 
could quickly be scraped in the sand. Every hour some- 
body was seized.’ 

He, too, was puzzled by the erratic incidence of the 
disease, and seems to have attributed its attacks much 
more to localities than to food.’* He knew of a barrack- 
room of his regiment, in Calcutta, in which every man who 
occupied one corner was seized, while everybody else in 
the same room went free. <A British regiment on the 
march from Berhampore to the capital, on halting near a 
marsh, was quickly attacked by cholera, ‘always the 
attendant evil of such a place,’ but at the next halt, in a 
drier spot, no such thing occurred. ‘Iam not very certain,’ 
he adds, ‘ what the opinions of the Faculty may be in the 
East ; but as no precautions are taken against contagion, 
I consider these are not considered necessary.’ 





* Macpherson, however, writing of the Rohilla campaign, some fifty-four 
years earlier, frequently mentions the Army regulations against the eating of 
raw fruit. 
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At Patna, where a small British detachment from 
Dinapore shared the perils and casualties of a virulent 
cholera epidemic, he found a suffocating hot wind blowing 
and the level of the Ganges very low. Corpses which had 
been pushed clear of the banks whereon they lay in heaps 
were stranded on a sandbank. It was the beginning of 
May and the scene was fearful : 

*‘ Bodies floated sometimes against our boats, for they 
were nearly all aground, and remained under our bows for 
hours, while others swam uninterruptedly down the stream, 
with flocks of birds upon them. About sunset we reached 
the shore, but could get no further than the burial-ground, 
along the edge of which we were, obliged to moor. It was 
strewed with skulls and bones, and the air was pestilence 
itself. The jackals and wild dogs skulked away from the 
mangled limbs as we approached, while the vultures, the 
very sight of which speaks of the charnel-house, rose from 
the half-eaten bodies, and hovering for a moment like evil 
spirits, descended to the completion of their horrible 
repast.’ 

All night they were kept awake by the howling of the 
jackals, which were not to be driven off even by the fires 
they lit along the river. 

Colonel Welsh’s ‘ Reminiscences’ deal mainly with 
that obscure period of jungle-and-hill-fort fighting against 
predatory tribes which occupied the interval between the 
final overthrow of Tipoo Sultan at Seringapatam, in 1799, 
by Harris and Baird, and the successful prosecution of the 
Second Mahratta War, by Lake and Wellesley. An 
enormous extent of jungly plain and mountain, studded 
with forts, many of them almost inaccessible and with 
walls of great thickness, had systematically to be cleared 
of an active and cunning enemy, in climatic conditions 
terribly unhealthy, and with few or none of the creature- 
comforts which, in the larger Indian campaigns, would 
usually have been at hand. And everybody taking part 
was constantly liable, of course, in the midst of his multi- 
farious activities, to be struck down by sickness—malaria 
(though it was not then known by that name) in its most 
deadly form, dysentery, and fever, but, ever most terrible 
of all, the cholera morbus. 

Major E. W. Sheppard, in his ‘Short History of the 
British Army,’ remarks of Polygar War, as Welsh’s 

Vol. 286.—No, 575. 
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principal campaign was called, fought in the Carnatic, 
Cochin, and Travancore, that the material for its under- 
standing must be sought in old books not readily accessible 
to the average reader. Prominent among such books is 
the ‘ Reminiscences,’ wherein the names of famous British 
regiments occur incidentally only (19th Light Dragoons, 
69th, 74th, 77th, and 94th Foot among them), while 
historic Anglo-Indian family-names such as Stevenson, 
Munro, Malcolm, Agnew, Thackeray, and Macaulay, figure 
more intimately, both in regard to that now all but for- 
gotten campaign and to the larger operations with which 
the author deals, down to the late 1820’s. ‘The book 
remains useful,’ the ‘ D.N.B.’ justly comments, ‘for its 
descriptions of places and military incidents in Southern 
India.’ But its interest resides, too, in the picture which 
it gives of cholera, of cholera unpredictable and ever 
threatening, inescapable as Fate, and, almost one might 
say—ignored. 

Though himself enfeebled by the effects of a malignant 
fever contracted early in his career, Welsh nevertheless saw 
forty years of active service in every part of Southern 
India. From famine to snake-bite, there is not one of the 
country’s maladies, except perhaps plague, which he did 
not encounter, or which he fails to mention. Not that he 
dwells on them unduly, by any means: they simply 
compel the horrified attention of the reader as he turns the 
pages. ‘Seringapatam fever,’ ‘the liver complaint,’ dysen- 
tery, small-pox, ‘a novel kind of fever, very deadly,’ ‘the 
ordinary fever of the country,’ and, above all, cholera, are 
his daily, almost hourly, companions. Sometimes he 
meets them in jungle-camps, where snake-bite from the 
deadly fer-de-lance and cobra capella are not uncommon, 
sometimes on the march or in the exploration of old fast- | 
nesses (‘ in an atmosphere dank and dangerous ’)—fortified | 
mountain-tops like Nundydroog, Kurmaldroog, and Ga- | 
wilghur, sinister as their names. Often, too, he meets | 
them during shooting expeditions after big and little game: | 
elephant, buffalo, tiger, panther, bear, ‘elk,’ hog-deer, | 
wildfowl. Sport and hunting went on, merrily, wherever 
the British officer trod. 

Sport was, in fact, essential as a compensation, even a 
preventive. Otherwise, so abominable were the trials, no 
work could have carried on. Once, while Welsh is visiting | 
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Quilon, in Travancore, a brother-officer and ‘ one of the 
healthiest men I ever met in India,’ dies in his arms. 
*‘ though actually singing a delightful song in mess the night 
before.’ ‘The cholera is still increasing,’ is a frequent 
entry in his journal, which calls it ‘the mortal enemy 
lurking in every portion of the country.’ Another friend, 
Sutherland M‘Dowell, the Resident in Travancore, ‘ was 
attacked by cholera in the morning and, in spite of medical 
aid, was a corpse that evening.’ Four hundred Europeans 
and Indians, out of a small expeditionary-force of some 
fifteen hundred men, fell victims to the disease in the course 
of a few weeks. Welsh’s body-servant, having eaten a 
pomegranate, was dead in three hours. ‘ A fine, intelli- 
gent, active young man, he was changed to the semblance 
of a jet-black old man of eighty.’ But the greatest loss of 
all, not only to Welsh’s plans and prospects, but to the 
whole of Madras Province, was that of Sir Thomas Munro, 
who succumbed to cholera on June 6, 1817, while on a 
farewell tour of the ceded districts south of the Kistna, on 
the very eve of his retirement. When taken ill he forbade 
any of his staff to approach him lest they caught the 
infection. Welsh pays a tribute to this great benefactor 
of the Indian people, whose notable equestrian statue, by 
Chantrey, one has so much admired in the main thorough- 
fare of Madras. (May it long stand there !) 

We have aimed, in these brief comments on the disease 
portion of the Briton’s burden in India, to subordinate the 
collective casualties of regiments to those of smaller units 
and individuals. But there is one old regiment, almost 
forgotten, which must have mention—the ‘ Bengal Euro- 
peans ’ (predecessors of the Royal Munster Fusiliers, them- 
selves now lost to the British Army), which fought longer 
and oftener in India than any of our most glorious regi- 
ments, and suffered casualties out of all proportion to 
size and service. Recruited in England, first by press- 
gang, and later at the Company’s depots at Parkhurst, 
Warley, and Chatham, it has been more fortunate than its 
comrades of Bombay and Madras in finding an author on 
its rolls to write its history and keep it, possibly, from 
oblivion. Innes has left us, in his ‘ History of the Bengal 
European Regiment,’ a moving record of a corps that 
fought from before Plassey, through the Rohilla Wars 
and the Carnatic, at Gwalior, Dieg, and both Bhurtpores, 
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in Macao, Java, and Nepal, in the Pindari Wars, and in 
Afghanistan and Burma. It reached its apogee in the 
Sikh fighting and the desperate trial of the Mutiny. And 
it never came home.* Probably not a handful of its rank- 
and-file ever again saw Britain once they had sailed. 
Setting aside its fighting losses, throughout its life- 
time of a hundred years, its deaths from sickness in the 
Gangetic Plain alone were beyond computation. In- 
domitable nameless ones! Dust to the dust of India. 
Innes relates how, in the old military burial-ground at 
Ghazipore, long disused, there were still to be seen, in his 
day, row upon row of graves of ‘ Bengal Europeans ’ who 
had died during one cholera visitation. On the only grave 
which bore a decipherable inscription could be read this 
quatrain, over the words ‘ Erected by his Comrades’ : 
‘I’m billeted here by Death, 
And here I must remain ; 


When the last trumpet sounds 
I'll rise—and march again !’ 


P. R. BUTLER. 





* Though its colours did, and are hangifig in Winchester Cathedral. 
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Art. 10.—THE PROBLEM OF FRENCH CANADA. 


1. French Canada in Transition. By Dr Everett Hughes. 
The University of Chicago Press. 

2. The French-Canadian Outlook. By Mason Wade. The 
Viking Press, New York. 

3. The Tin Flute. By Gabrielle Roy. Duell, Sloan and 
Pierce, New York. 

4. Two Solitudes. By Hugh Maclennan. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, New York. 


In the year 1891 Goldwin Smith, sometime Regius Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Oxford, who spent 
the latter part of his life as a resident of Toronto, wrote a 
notable book called ‘ Canada and the Canadian question ’ 
which still bears reading to-day. In it he predicted the 
eventual fusion of Canada with the United States and thus 
stressed its urgency : 


‘ And this reminds us of another reason for not putting off 
the unification of the English-speaking race since it is perfectly 
clear that the forces of Canada alone are not sufficient to 
assimilate the French-Canadian element or even to prevent 
the indefinite consolidation and growth of a French-Canadian 
nation. Either the conquest of Quebec was utterly fatuous 
or it is to be desired that the North American continent should 
belong to the English tongue and to Anglo-Saxon civilisation.’ 


The merger, which Goldwin Smith predicted, has not 
occurred after the passage of more than half a century, but 
one part of his prophecy—the consolidation and growth of 
a French-Canadian nation—has been fulfilled and its 
existence constitutes the fundamental problem of Canada’s 
future. 

In 1837 Lord Durham thus described the situation 
which he found upon his arrival in Canada: ‘I expected 
to find a contest between a government and a people. I 
found two nations warring within the bosom of a single 
state. I found a struggle not of principles but of races.’ 
This struggle has never ceased but, happily, it has been 
kept within the bounds of peaceful political controversy 
and its fervour has varied throughout the generations. 
The greatest period of quiesence in it was in the decades 
following the accomplishment of Canadian Confederation. 
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To it the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec, fearful that 
the victorious northerners in the United States cherished 
sinister designs against the Canadian colonies, lent its 
powerful influence and continued to exert it on behalf 
of the chief architect of Confederation, Sir John Mac- 
donald, when, as leader of the Conservative party, he be- 
came Prime Minister of Canada. On his part Sir John, 
a political strategist of the first rank, did not let his firm 
Protestantism interfere with his assiduous cultivation of 
the Roman Catholic Church and he reaped rich dividends 
from the French-Canadian voters, who provided him with 
his most reliable political support until death ended his 
long regime in 1891. It was a very natural political 
alignment, as French Canada was and still is the great 
basic reservoir of conservative sentiment in Canada. But 
a disturbance of it began in 1887, when Sir John declared 
that, ‘ although every dog in Quebec barked,’ his Govern- 
ment would not advise a reprieve for Louis Riel, a French- 
Canadian who had twice stirred up a rebellion of half 
breeds and Indians in the Northwest Territories and caused 
considerable loss of life. In the face of the protests of 
many of Sir John’s French-Canadian supporters at Ottawa 
and a bitter popular agitation in Quebec, Riel was hanged 
and became a martyr in the eyes of his racial compatriots. 

There was sound ground for the view advanced by Mr 
John Dafoe in his book ‘ Laurier—A Study in Canadian 
Politics ’ that the execution of Riel was a fateful event in 
Canadian politics. Sir John managed to survive by a very 
narrow margin another election just before his death, but 
irretrievable damage had been done to the popularity of 
his party in Quebec. The racial consciousness of the 
French-Canadians had been revived in sharp form and, 
since the Liberal party had had the shrewdness to entrust 
its leadership to an able and attractive French-Canadian, | 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, they responded with great enthusiasm | 
in the general election of 1896 to the appeal of their racial | 
compatriot, with the result that the Liberal party, sweeping 
the Province of Quebec to capture forty-nine out of its 
sixty-five seats, obtained its first majority in the Federal | 
House of Commons since 1878. Laurier, who was Prime | 
Minister from 1896 to 1911, was a singularly adroit and | 
honest-minded politician, who had the philosophy and | 
outlook of a British Whig of the eighteenth century. He | 
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was intensely proud of his race, but a long sojourn in youth 
under the roof of a Scottish family had tempered his racial 
ardour and he eschewed an extreme position on this as on 
other issues. Once, when an old friend urged him to adopt 
a radical programme of social and economic reforms, he 
replied that, while he sympathised with the ideas behind 
it, he could not embark upon it, because it would create 
political strife and nullify his real mission in life, which 
was to effect a reconciliation between the two great races 
of Canada. In this task he achieved considerable success. 
but he suffered the fate of many moderates. He was 
accused in English-speaking Canada of being an anti- 
Imperialist and in French Canada of being too much of 
an Imperialist ;and it was revolt of French-Canadian 
Nationalists, under the leadership of Henri Bourassa, 
which compassed his defeat in the ‘ reciprocity election ’ 
of 1911. 

He remained leader of the Liberal party in opposition 
long enough to see his work of reconciliation largely undone 
by the baneful controversy over military conscription 
which the First World War produced. When he refused 
to endorse it, his opponent, Sir Robert Borden, formed a 
Coalition Ministry of Conservatives and Liberal conscrip- 
tionists and imposed general compulsory military service 
against the protests of the French-Canadians. Its fruits 
in the shape of recruits from Quebec were negligible, as 
the whole French population of the province banded itself 
together in a racial conspiracy to resist the working of the 
measure ; and for every: recruit secured in Quebec, the 
energies of two or three soldiers, who might have been 
fighting, were occupied. It should be said on behalf of 
the French-Canadians that in the early stages of the war 
the military authorities of Canada, whose head was a 
violent Orangeman, were singularly maladroit in their 
handling of the French-Canadians and that a more tolerant 
attitude towards their views might have averted a cleavage. 

But the racial fissure which this controversy created 
was not easily healed and it had calamitous effects upon 
the political fortunes of the Conservative party. In the 
post-war years the leaders of Canadian Liberalism could 
not resist the temptation of exploiting the resentment 
which had been aroused in Quebec against the Conserva- 
tives as the chief authors of conscription. In election 
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after election the changes were rung upon the thesis that 
conscription had been a monstrous injustice against the 
French-Canadian race, perpetrated by wicked Canadian 
Conservatives as the pliant tools of still more wicked 
British Imperialists. The nature of some of the post-war 
campaigns in Quebec is not a creditable chapter in the 
annals of Canadian Liberalism, and from the crop thus 
sown there was reaped a harvest of tares during the late 
war. It is true that during it much more sensible courses 
were followed in the organisation of Canada’s military 
effort than in the earlier struggle ; but the French-Cana- 
dians, while they gave a larger proportion of recruits to 
the fighting forces of Canada, would not abate their in- 
grained prejudices against conscription and the King 
Ministry found itself accused, with considerable justice, 
of showing an excessive tenderness for their susceptibilities. 
The racial issue again emerged in acute form, when a 
plebiscite was held over the question of freeing the Govern- 
ment from its pledge not to enforce military conscription 
for overseas service. The English-speaking vote gave an 
overwhelming majority in favour of release, but the vote 
of the French-Canadians was equally emphatic against it. 
The racial cleavage was again complete and, in the autumn 
of 1944, the break-up of the King Ministry was only 
averted by a shoddy compromise, under which a limited 
contingent of home-service conscripts was sent overseas. 
At this time bitter antagonism to Quebec was rife in the 
English-speaking provinces, but happily a further crisis 
at Ottawa, which seemed inevitable, was averted by the 
surrender of Germany. From this bitter controversy Mr 
Mackenzie King emerged with enhanced prestige in French 
Canada as the champion of its claims, and the Conservative 
party with an increased load of odium. 

The net result of these controversies over conscription 
has been the complete destruction of the old equilibrium 
of Canada’s political life, under which the allegiance of 
each of the basic races was reasonably divided between 
the two historic parties. Since the close of the First World 
War, the Conservative Party has only in one general 
election, that of 1930, been able to return more than a 
fraction of its candidates for the sixty-five Federal seats 
of Quebec ; and in that contest it was the leadership of 
the late Lord Bennett, who was able to disclaim any 
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responsibility for the conscription bill of 1917, that 
enabled them to capture twenty-four seats. To-day the 
Progressive-Conservative party, as it has been re-christened, 
is so near extinction in Quebec that it has only two repre- 
sentatives from that province in the Federal House of 
Commons and not a single spokesman in the provincial 
legislature. It still has considerable voting strength in 
constituencies in the Montreal area, in which English- 
speaking voters are numerous; but in many divisions of 
rural Quebec it has scarcely the semblance of an organisa- 
tion. Its present leader, Mr John Bracken, a Manitoban, 
has elected to ignore the long series of rebuffs which his 
party has experienced at the hands of the voters of French 
Canada and to persevere with an assiduous courtship of 
them. But the results of recent by-elections in Quebec 
supply no evidence that he has made the slightest headway 
with his wooing. And as long as the Progressive-Con- 
servative party cannot gain a substantial number of seats 
in Quebec, its hopes of regaining office must remain slim, 
because the high protectionist policies, upon which its 
supporters in Ontario—the most highly industrialised 
province and its chief stronghold—insist, are anathema 
to the voters of both the Maritime and Prairie provinces, 
which need export markets and a free exchange of trade. 
On the other hand, the ascendency of French-Canadian 
influence in the councils of the Liberal party has weighted 
it with a conservative bias which has weakened its effec- 
tiveness as an instrument of social and economic reform 
and has led it in recent years into some strange betrayals 
of the accepted principles of Liberalism. One result of 
this has been the steady erosion of its political support in 
the western provinces and the emergence of a lively 
Socialist party, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, and of a Social Credit party in the province of Alberta. 
Accordingly the Canadian Liberal party is to-day con- 
siderably right of the centre and it will remain there until 
the control exercised by its French-Canadian wing over 
its policies is materially diminished. This control was 
never more complete, since out of the 127 members of the 
House of Commons, who give regular support to the King 
Ministry, no fewer than 80 are either French-Canadians by 
race or owe their seats to the support of a solid bloc of 
French-Canadian voters. Furthermore, as a result of the 
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Redistribution Bill, passed during the late session, Quebec 
will gain eight additional members who will all be French- 
Canadians and a new seat, which has been created in the 
mining areas of Northern Ontario, has a majority of French- 
Canadian voters who will elect one of their own race. 
Accordingly French-Canadian influence in the next Parlia- 
ment will be increased ; and as long as it is mobilised at 
Ottawa in a solid bloc inside the Liberal party, the English- 
speaking members of the latter will have to accommodate 
their views to it on a number of important issues or engage 
in open insurgency. 

One of the issues through which a racial cleavage inside 
the Liberal party might develop is immigration. The 
steady exodus of Canadians year after year to the United 
States has hampered the growth of the Dominion’s popu- 
lation, and the latest official figures placed it at the close 
of 1945 as slightly over twelve million people. But such 
a population prevents Canada from making fully profitable 
use of a physical equipment in the shape of railways, power 
plants, etc. which could adequately. serve a population of 
thirty millions, and its sparseness in wide areas of the 
country makes the provision of education, communications, 
and social services very expensive. Accordingly, through- 
out the English-speaking provinces thére is a strong popular 
sentiment in favour of an active policy for the encourage- 
ment of immigration, particularly from the British Isles, 
where many people are reported to be anxious to emigrate 
to Canada. 

During the past session of Parliament the King Ministry, 
spurred on by a report of a special committee of the Senate, 
which deplored the lack of a vigorous and coherent policy 
of immigration and urged its adoption, and by the pressure 
of opposition groups in the House of Commons, has an- 
nounced some relaxation of the barriers against immi- 
grants; but its moves in this direction have been half- 
hearted and of a piecemeal nature, and fall far short of 
the comprehensive policy which its critics are demanding. 
So there has been widespread commendation of English- 
speaking Canada to the move made by Colonel Drew, the 
Progressive-Conservative Premier of Ontario, when he 
made arrangements for transporting by air some 6,500 
picked British immigrants to Canada. But the criticism 
which his action has evoked in the press of French Canada 
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indicates that the great majority of the French-Canadians 
are unalterably opposed to any large influx of immigrants 
from Britain, and suggests that their representatives at 
Ottawa will see to it that the Federal Government will not 
spend much money on promoting immigration. Their 
opposition to any serious inflow of British immigrants is 
quite intelligible, because they see in it a setback for their 
confident hopes that they can achieve at no distant date 
a@ numerical ascendency in at least the eastern provinces 
of Canada. 

For these hopes there is abundant justification in the 
census figures and vital statistics of Canada. The last 
national census, taken in 1941, revealed that in the two 
great provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which between 
them contain nearly two-thirds of the total population of 
Canada, the people of the English-speaking stocks— 
English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish—still then outnumbered 
the people of French stock by nearly 4 per cent. But the 
vital statistics for the same year showed that there were 
born to the smaller number of French-Canadians in these 
two provinces 71 per cent. more babies than to the English- 
speaking people. And New Brunswick, first settled by 
Loyalists after the American Revolution, is gradually 
coming under French-Canadian control. Within the 
memory of men still living, the French-Canadians of this 
province were a negligible minority, scattered communities 
of fishing folk on the north shore descended from the 
Acadians, whose expulsion is immortalised in Longfellow’s 
poem ‘ Evangeline.’ But since the opening of this century 
there has been a steady penetration of French-Canadians 
from Quebec into the north-eastern counties with the result 
that, by the census of 1941, the French-Canadian element 
numbered two-fifths of the province’s total population ; 
and in the year 1944 there were 6,193 children born to 
French-Canadian fathers in the province as compared to 
6,171 to English-speaking fathers. The reproduction rates 
of the different provinces add further evidence about the 
present trends. In the two provinces where the British 
stock is most predominant, Ontario and British Columbia, 
these rates in 1944 were respectively 1-192 and 1-186; 
but in Quebec and New Brunswick, where the French- 
Canadians are chiefly clustered, the rates were 1-773 
and 1-954. 
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The lessons of these figures are plain to read. In 
default of an annual stream of immigrants from Britain, 
the date of the achievement of racial ascendency by the 
French in Eastern Canada is merely a matter of arithmetical 
calculation. Given a continuance of the present trends, 
before the end of the present century the territory lying 
between the Bay of Fundy on the Atlantic Coast and 
a line drawn from Belleville on Lake Ontario to the north- 
east corner of Lake Huron will be a French-Canadian sea 
in the matter of population, with a few islands of English- 
speaking folk surviving in it in cities like Montreal, Ottawa, 
and Kingston. But the French-Canadians will be domin- 
antly in control of the heartcore of Canada and they will 
probably outnumber east of the Great Lakes the English- 
speaking population in the ratio of three to two. It is not 
within the province of this article to discuss the probable 
consequences of the emergence of such a situation. It 
will suffice to say that, if the French-Canadians, once they 
get the upper hand, reject the leadership of extreme 
racialists and adopt a liberal and tolerent attitude toward 
their English-speaking fellow citizens, the great political 
experiment, which is Canada, may continue. But if such 
wise counsels do not prevail, then there will be a steady 
reinforcement of the ranks of those pessimists in the 
English-speaking provinces, who to-day hold the view 
that, faced as they are with the alternative of domination 
by French-Canadians or by Americans, they are prepared 
to contemplate with equanimity Canada’s absorption in 
the United States. 

It is fortunate that at a time when the outlook and 
aspirations of the French-Canadian people and the pro- 
blems presented by their solidarity have become a subject 
of profound importance, a number of admirable books, 
which throw illuminating light upon them, have been 
published. Dr Everett Hughes, a sociologist, who, before 
he migrated to Chicago, was on the staff of McGill Uni- 
versity, has given in ‘ French Canada in Transition’ an 
interesting and judicial account of the effects of the revo- 
lution which, since the present century began, has been 
transforming Quebec from a predominantly rural society 
into a highly industrialised and urbanised society. He 
found his material in ‘ Cantonville,’ which is a thin dis- 
guise for Drummondville, an industrial town in the Eastern 
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Townships of Quebec. In the opening decade of this 
century, Drummondville was a quiet country town of 
some two thousand inhabitants, which served as the 
marketing centre for a prosperous farming community, 
and the racial balance in its population was about equal. 
But to-day, as the result of the development of hydro- 
electric energy on the St Francis River, it is a busy hive 
of industry with its character completely. changed. By 
the census of 1941 its population was placed at 10,555, of 
whom about 95 per cent. were French-Canadians. The 
last English-speaking official of the community had retired 
in 1939 and nobody but a French-Canadian holds any of 
the local offices or has any chance of a public career. 
Roman Catholicism is the dominant religion and the 
priests exercise a salutary influence upon morals but a 
less healthy one upon local education, which is in a back- 
ward state. 

But the economic fortunes of the town are not in 
French-Canadian hands. It contains the great plant of 
the Canadian Celanese Company, an affiliate of its British 
namesake, and a number of branch factories of American 
corporations besides some establishments of local Canadian 
origin. All the capital for these plants is provided from 
outside sources, and of their high executive officers only 
one is a French-Canadian. Most of the technicians are 
incomers and even among the foremen the French- 
Canadian quota is only about 30 per cent. But practically 
all the workers in the factories are French-Canadians 
drawn from the adjacent countryside ; and they are paid 
wages which are an improvement upon their former 
earnings as farm workers but do not permit any high 
standard of living. Sandwiched between the upper layer 
of the managerial and technical groups and the working- 
class proletariat, there is a French-Canadian bourgeoisie 
composed of lawyers, doctors, teachers, small manu- 
facturers, such as the owners of sawmills, and sliopkeepers. 
This element monopolises all the local offices and, since 
its incomes are not large, it is exceedingly jealous of the 
higher standard of living which the English-speaking 
managerial element enjoys through its higher salaries, and 
is intensely racial in its outlook. The social relationships 
between these two sets of people are very limited; the 
men meet on the golf course and at the tennis club and the 
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younger people go to the same dances; but the older 
womenfolk have very few points of contact. The French- 
Canadian working-class proletariat keeps to itself and its 
only relations with English-speaking people are those of 
employer and worker. 

Among the French-Canadians of all classes Dr Hughes 
sensed a feeling of resentment against the interlopers who 
had wrought such a disturbance in their ancient ways and 
he offered these observations about it : 


‘ But whatever villains are blamed, the circumstances com- 
plained of remain mainly those which accompany the develop- 
ment of the modern industrial economy, including the American 
type of institution, their threat to the old French economy, 
rural and town, and the unsatisfactory place of the French- 
Canadian in the newer economic system. It is perhaps the 
fate of a minority people, no matter what the political system 
under which it lives, to have major changes introduced by 
cultural aliens. To the latter who look upon the divergent 
merely as the not yet adjusted, the minority seems to be de- 
fending an archaic order of things. French-Canadians are in 
the course of making their adjustment to the latest and thus 
far the most revolutionary of changes set going in their midst 
by their English-speaking compatriots. For while the military 
conquest of the eighteenth century and certain commercial 
movements of the past had great effects, the industrial revolu- 
tion of the present moves masses of people from the country 
to the city, upsets the equilibrium of the classes, strikes at the 
very content and aims of education and threatens a way of 
life which has, in the past, given a comfort and deep satisfac- 
tion to its followers.’ 


An American scholar, Mr Mason Wade, who is the 
author of ‘ The French-Canadian Outlook,’ qualified him- 
self for the task of appraising it by writing an admirable 
biography of Francis Parkman, the learned Bostonian, 
who gave to the world the first authoritative account of 
the old French regime in Canada and the Anglo-French 
struggle for supremacy in North America. His own 
Roman Catholic faith has possibly predisposed Mr Wade 
to a deep sympathy with the French-Canadians ; but he 
is essentially fair in his judgments and, while he gives 
high praise to the virtues of the French-Canadians and 
thinks that they have often been unfairly treated by the 
English-speaking majority in Canada, he is not blind to 
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their faults and weaknesses. He gives a very true picture 
of the structure of French-Canadian society in this passage : 


“It may well be compared to an iceberg. The one-ninth 
part is above water, the élite of priests, lawyers, doctors, 
scholars and other highly educated persons includes some of 
the most cultivated and charming human beings on this 
continent. Most of its members are the equals and some the 
superiors of the best that English-speaking North American 
can produce. The humanistic discipline of the classical 
colleges has preserved them from the narrow and limited out- 
louk increasingly characteristic of the products of the English- 
speaking educational systems as premature specialisation and 
over-emphasis on technical studies have become more and 
more dominant. Perfectly bilingual with the cultural heritages 
of France, Britain, and the United States, and adding Gallic 
gaiety and wit to the North American mixture of traits, the 
best of this élite is a leavening element in Canada and can be 
one in North America if it develops and broadens its outlook 
and continues to strengthen its technical training. But the 
submerged eight-ninths of the social iceberg, the great mass of 
the French-Canadians, are underprivileged intellectually and 
economically. Their standard of living is well below the 
North American norm and has become dangerously so as 
more and more of them abandon rural life, with its low cash 
income compensated for by good food and health, in favour of 
higher wages, with poorer food and housing in the over-crowded 
cities where malnutrition and tuberculosis have made great 
inroads on the traditional French-Canadian vitality.’ 


Miss Gabrielle Roy has the distinction of blazing a new 
trail as the authoress of the first sociological novel dealing 
with the lot of the urban proletariat of French Canada, 
and the grim picture which she draws in ‘ Bonheur D’Oc- 
casion ’ of the fortunes of a group of French-Canadians of 
the working class living in the St Henri district—one of 
the worst slums of Montreal—fortifies the conclusions of 
Mr Wade that they are ‘ underprivileged intellectually and 
economically.’ Their housing conditions are wretched, 
their wages are low, their conditions of employment are 
poor, and, for most of them, life is a constant economic 
crisis. Their education is scanty, their amusements are 
few, and their chief source of solace for their trials and 
tribulations is their church. The older folk among them 
are filled with a constant nostalgia for the farms and 
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villages from which they had been lured to Montreal, but 
the claims of their families tie them ruefully to the grime 
of the great city. Miss Roy makes it plain that the worst 
squalors of British and American industrialism can be 
fully matched in Canada and, while she lays no direct 
blame upon the Anglo-Canadian entrepreneurs who are 
responsible for their transplantation, she makes no secret 
of her view that the industrialisation of Quebec has 
brought few blessings to the mass of the French-Canadians. 
It is encouraging that this novel of protest, which has been 
published in English under the title of ‘ The Tin Flute,’ 
now ranks as a best seller and that its authoress has sold 
the ‘ movie’ rights on it for a very handsome sum to 
Hollywood. 

Mr Hugh Maclennan, a former Rhodes Scholar, has 
given in arfother novel called ‘ Two Solitudes ’ a clear and 
arresting account of the inter-play of human relations 
between members of the two races in Quebec and has 
injected into it an honest discussion of the political and 
other issues which divide them. He portrays with admir- 
able insight and skill the clash of outlooks between the 
elderly French-Canadian landowner-politician, who appre- 
ciates the advantages of the British connection and has 
friendly relations with his English-speaking neighbours 
even to the extent of marrying one of them, and his fiery 
young son, who is an ardent racialist and nationalist, hates 
the British Empire, and wants no truck or trade with 
Anglo-Canadians. Less favourable is the portrait which 
he draws of the Scotch-Canadian financial magnate who 
regards the French-Canadians as fit only to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for a superior race. Mention 
must also be made of the prolific writings, mostly in 
pamphlet form, of the Abbé Maheux, who is Professor of 
History at Laval University in’ Quebec. He has set 
himself valiantly to counter the propaganda of the extreme 
nationalist element in Quebec about the wickedness of the 
British race and all their ways, and has earned their dire 
displeasure by his courageous writings and utterances. 
In a brochure dealing with the life of General James 
Murray, the first British Governor of Quebec, he bluntly 
told his compatriots that for a conquered race they had 
received exceedingly fair and even generous treatment 
from the British; and one proof of this which he cited 
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was that since the conquest only a tiny fraction of the 
French-Canadian people had not died peacefully in their 
beds. 

It is noteworthy that the writers, who are not French- 
Canadians, all show a marked sympathy with their view- 
point and that it has been left to a French-Canadian, the 
Abbé Maheux, to put the case for the British in its strongest 
form. So these books may constitute an approach to the 
solution for the problem of French Canada which Mr Wade 
thus propounds in the closing paragraph of his book : 


‘To-day the great problem is to broaden the basis of 
mutual understanding on a realistic rather than a diplomatic 
basis, and with mutual respect, for each group has something 
to give the other and something to learn from the other. 
French and English will never be wholly one but they can 
come to understand each other and thus avert the recurrence 
of the crises here chronicled. The problem of Canadian unity 
is a special case of the great world problem of our time, for 
mankind must learn to be equal without being identical, if it 
is to survive.’ 

JOHN A. STEVENSON. 


Vol. 286.—WNo. 575. 





( 126 ) 
Art. 11.—EASE AND GROUP SELFISHNESS. 


THE main problems confronting us are, first, ease—simple 
unwillingness to work hard—and sectionalism—people 
putting a mistaken conception of the interests of a group 
before their real interests. The deep-seated inherited habits 
from which these errors spring go back to the very founda- 
tions of life. 

Science tells us that the physical universe is running 
down. Life is essentially a struggle against odds—and 
it is in the struggle against odds that the real solution of 
the mystery of life is found; thereby is developed cha- 
racter ; it is the development of this inner strength and 
wisdom that is the clue. Against a running-down universe 
even to maintain life requires effort, and the proof of strain 
is the need for rest, recuperation, sleep. But the very 
attractiveness of ease is perilous. 

As to sectionalism, this is a problem that goes right 
back to one of the earliest stages in the history of life. 
As is well known, we are descendants of ‘ simple’ cells. 
Whilst, for reasons that we know, simple cells split, they 
went on living in their detached new segments. But it 
happened that a cell, when splitting, stopped before 
complete fission. So arose organisms consisting of more 
cells than one. Segregation of groups of cells with 
specialised functions of the groups took place. It was thus 
death entered the world ; it does not occur naturally to 
the individual cell living by itself but only to organisms of 
groups of cells with specialised functions inadequately 
participating in the main life: in course of time the cells 
of an organism, other than the germs cells which succeed 
in uniting with germ cells of the other sex, die. Moreover, 
health in the organism is a just cooperation of individual 
parts : * cancer is the proliferation of otherwise healthy 
cells exceeding their due part. 

The problem of the individual losing his individuality | 
in the community arose acutely also among insects. One 
characteristic of communal creatures is that they become 
mentally specialised: they build up specialised habits, 
performing the same acts with interminable repetition, so | 





* This principle was of course expressed in the parable of the body and | 
its members, notably by St Paul. 
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that what began as intelligence sinks into instinct. The 
insects—ants certainly and probably bees and termites— 
had developed their extraordinarily complex life, with its 
precise division of labour among specially adapted classes 
of the community, many millions of years before man 
appeared. Note too that the termite, so low in the 
evolutionary scale, developed a social life that in its 
complexity and perfection surpassed that of wasps, bees, 
and ants, which stand at the head of their scale. By 
what slow processes, through what interminable ages the 
elaborate social systems were developed and the different 
classes came to be so highly specialised each for its appro- 
priate work—how they arrived at the perfection of unani- 
mous action without any word of command or imposed 
authority, together with complete laboriousness and self- 
devotion, so that every member of a nest or hive gives its 
life instantly for the common good—how did these things 
come to be? All we can say with certainty is that these 
creatures, millions of years in advance of man’s coming 
into being, attained a perfection of social organisation 
which in many ways has not been approached ; and that, 
having attained it, they stood absolutely still, incapable, 
apparently, of any further progress, and have shown 
negligible changes in 50,000,000 years. It has been 
observed that this has been the fate not only of one species 
of ant or bee or wasp or termite, but essentially the same 
course has been followed by a dozen or more different 
groups of insects. 

Nature favours variability. To retain the power of 
adaptation to contingent conditions is in the long run 
salvation as against even the most successful fixed organisa- 
tion. 

Reverting to ease: Before animals emerged from the 
water and tried life on land, they first had to qualify in 
the purgatory between sea and land. A diver recently 
recorded what he saw beneath the edge of a reef. It was 


‘a world of warfare, a place of continual strife, where only 
those creatures equipped with heavy armour-plating, cases of 
rigid shell, steel-sharp spikes or other armament were able to 
survive. Nowhere in all the realm of nature is there a more 
bitter struggle for existence than that which takes place by 
the edge of the sea. The region bounded by high and low 
water is an area of instability, of alternate wet and dry, a 
. 12 
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place of cold and intense heat, of smashing waves and thunder- 
ous, boiling surf. Only the most hardy can persist. In the 
area between tide lines have occurred some of the most pro- 
found events in the history of our globe, for there developed 
a vast array of creatures which, because of their success in the 
maelstrom between the lines, were able to conquer new worlds 
on land.’ 


The primates were at first a small and humble folk 
that led a quiet, unobtrusive, and safe life among the 
branches of the trees, taking small part in the fierce com- 
petition for size and supremacy that was being waged on 
the earth by their carnivorous, ungulate and other brethren. 
But all the time they were cultivating the equable develop- 
ment of the more intellectually useful faculties of the mind 
that were in the long run to make them the progenitors of 
the dominant mammal: it was the wider success of 
benefiting by many-sided experience as against being tied 
to too narrow a groove. It is one of the greatest assets 
of our stock that there was no very extensive specialisation. 

Some groups adapted themselves to life among a light 
growth of trees and gradually adapted themselves to the 
erect posture without relying on trees. Then the ancestor 
of man left the trees and took to open country. Evidently, 
when he first left the shelter of trees for the perilous terra 
firma, he had to face a very severe struggle for existence. 
These animals were obliged to rely on the solidarity of, 
and subordination to, the horde. It was this severe 
discipline that developed the strength of the herd instinct. 
The herd formed a power stronger than the individual 
attacked, capable of making up for individuals lost, having | 
the advantages of the strongest, swiftest, cleverest mem- — 
bers. The exposed life increased intelligence. 

‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the | 
countenance of his friend.’ In the case of solitary beings, | 
new conceptions have but little chance of being passed to | 
others. Though they may modify the nervous system | 
and aid in the transmission of more active brain powers, | 
they are lost as special ideas. On the other hand, in a 
proper society, while there was some measure of work for | 
the group, some mutual aid, some leadership and discipline, | 
in most details of life each member of the group acted for 
himself. Each has some faculty of observation and some | 
tendency to imitation, and useful steps of advance are | 
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likely to be retained as general habits of the community. 
New ideas are of rare occurrence: they generally come 
from the few to the many. 

Early human society was retarded by the resurgence 
of the herd instinct begetting the idea of the tribe, through 
the wizard-king, dominating the individual with tabus. 
It is well known that civilisation become possible through 
the discovery of agriculture and although, naturally, agri- 
culture emerged in conditions relatively easy, nevertheless 
from beginners it exacted application and other virtues. 
As agriculture produced leisure which was made good use of, 
civilisation and culture advanced; but, down to the 
present, leisure which is not made good use of produces 
deterioration and decline. The rise and fall of civilisation 
and culture is due to this fact. Hence vigorous civilisations 
have not arisen where life was easy but where men have 
accepted the challenge of a difficult environment and by 
putting their backs into the production of food, clothing, 
and buildings, have developed in themselves superior 
character. All the vigorous civilisations have been de- 
veloped in small and adverse environments. 

So it was in ancient Greece. And soon the clear 
sightedness of its people observed the valuation of indi- 
viduals cooperating without being dominated. Although 
they did not know it, the Hippocratics discovered that the 
cells of living bodies, when the unity of cooperation is 
broken, seek its restitution; this was the vis medicatrix 
nature. The tragedy of ancient Greece was that its 
peoples failed to learn and apply the lesson politically. 

Since ancient Greece these lessons of history have been 
repeated monotonously, but man is such a fool that he 
will not learn. When the Romans embarked on foreign 
conquest and stole corn, they took their own men from 
the healthy discipline of agriculture and ruined their 
agriculture. Henceforward the Roman character weak- 
ened, and although collapse was staved off for centuries 
by expansion and other subterfuges, the inevitable end 
was only postponed. Tiberius said : 


‘If all poor men begin to come here and beg money for 
their children, individuals will never be satisfied and the state 
will be bankrupt. If citizens, pleading the number of their 
children, put pressure on the Senate and, as it were, break 
open the exchequer, if we exhaust it, it will have to be re- 
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plenished by crimes. Industry will languish and idleness be 
encouraged if a man has nothing to fear, nothing to hope from 
himself, and everyone in utter recklessness will expect relief 
from others, thus becoming useless and a burden,’ * 

‘ Why in old times was economy in the ascendant ? Be- 
cause everyone practised self-control; because we were all 
members of one community. Victories over the foreigner 
taught us how to waste the substance of others, how to squander 
our own. The people do not understand that we require 
supplies from abroad. The cause of our evils must be sought 
in our own hearts. Let us be led to amendment.’ + 


In the end, the Roman civilisation collapsed in famine and 
devastation, dragging its culture to ruin. 

It was the Arabs who relearnt. Islam held in great 
esteem agriculture, commerce, and every kind of work; it 
censured all who burdened others with their maintenance. 
But, whilst they passed the means of progress to the 
Normans, the Arabs in turn failed. The Normans passed 
on the means of progress to modern civilisation, which 
reached its acme and then, seduced by machinery, lost 
character. Propaganda, first learnt in the crusade for 
the abolition of slavery, degenerated into its modern 
meaning. The party system blinded most of its adherents 
to truth. The Industrial Revolution produced greatly 
increased specialisation, the specialists becoming pro- 
gressively divorced from common life. Owing to this 
separation, well-to-do liberals idealised the manual workers. 
In ‘The Quarterly Review’ for July 1947 I gave the 
history of the start that Britain got in the Industrial 
Revolution, taking place simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of new food lands abroad and of the consequent 
great increases in populations ; of the exploitation of the 
workers and the development of trade unions with the 
fixed idea of higher wages and shorter hours; of the spread 
of the Industrial Revolution to other countries and the 
diminishing economic position of Britain ; of the sabotage 
by trade unions of industrial reforms; of middle- and 
upper-class reformers, especially in the Socialist move- 
ment, suggesting to the manual workers things they wanted 
and presenting the capitalist as the villain; of the con- 
tinued rise in wages and shortening of hours of work; of 





* Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ ii, 38. 
{ Ibid. iii, 54. 
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the class war; of the folly of legislation by popular 
clamour ;* and of the perilous position in which the 
country now is. 

Lecky pointed out that in every age and place there 
is a prevailing ‘ climate of opinion,’ against which truth, 
no matter how cogent, cannot make headway in time. 
The herd instinct, operating in modern man, makes him 
desire to be in the ‘right’ group, produces conventions 
that seek opinions that are ‘ safe’ in the circles in which 
he desires to be. The popular writers and speakers put 
agreeably what most people imagine they ought to think. 
The inertia of public opinion, the laziness and lack of 
courage to defy it when evidence fails to conform with it, 
blind all but the ablest and most fearless to facts which 
are really patent. In the more acute phases of this disease, 
persons decide to give all their devotion to a cause and all 
their hatred and unfairness to its opponents. It is easier 
for a patriot to love foreigners than for a Liberal to be 
polite to a Conservative. The ordinary person transfers 
his burdens to the leaders of his cause and his guilt to 
scapegoat adversaries. This is not inconsistent with great 
intellectual capacity, energy, perseverance, kindliness, 
generosity, and patience, within the limitations, but the 
results can be terrible. People mistake the most con- 
temptible forms of class loyalty and faction for extensions 
of man’s political horizon and expressions of the spirit of 
fraternity. But conflicts which are really within the soul 
cannot be overcome by mere expansion of the size of social 
units. Class war can supersede other war and be waged 
with all the bitterness and dishonesty that characterise 
enterprises thought to be undertaken for large and noble 
ends. 





* E.g. ‘ Action to prevent the misuse of family allowances was urged by 
Mr T. R. Grimsdick in his presidential address at the annual conference of 
the National Federation of Class Teachers at Ipswich yesterday. In far too 
many cases, he said, there had been no apparent improvement in the clothing 
of children and no evidence whatever that either the clothing ration or the 
cash allowance had benefited the child.‘ The Times,’ Sept. 27, 1947. Before 
the family allowances legislation was passed, it was pointed out that less than 
10 per cent. of our children suffered from malnutrition and of this a consider- 
able portion was due, not to poverty (indeed a number of children were overfed) 
but to incompetent mothers. Nevertheless family allowances were showered 
on all families (with more than one child) and school meals were provided for 
all children. 
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Our people have been indoctrinated with the belief 
that public ownership would provide a convenient and 
pleasant alternative to productive effort and that it was 
possible to establish a higher standard of living, with 
shorter hours and higher pay, by legislative fiat. They 
have been told that merely by being born they are entitled 
to all the good things of life and that it is socially unjust 
if they do not get them. Reward for effort is no longer 
to be reaped by individuals, and individuals are no longer 
to provide for their own future. In 1895 in ‘ The Time 
Machine’ H. G. Wells foresaw the result of this drift : 


‘I grieved to think how brief the dream of the human 
intellect had been. It had committed suicide. It had set 
itself steadfastly towards comfort and ease, a balanced society 
with security and permanency as its watchword: it had 
attained its hopes. . . . It is a law of nature we overlook that 
intellectual versatility is the compensation for change, danger, 
and trouble. An animal perfectly in harmony with its environ- 
ment is a perfect mechanism. . . . Only those animals partake 
of intelligence that have to meet variety of needs and dangers.’ 


At the present moment the position is that trade 
unions in industries immediately essential hold the com- 


munity to ransom, whilst injuring themselves and their 
fellows thereby.* It is, in the classic sense, comic that 
the coal miners, having been told that nationalisation 
meant that the mines would belong to them, have come to 
find themselves confronted by a new and less elastic 
ownership dominated by centralised organisation and that 
they are called upon for more work while their higher 
wages buy less. Generally speaking, the workers’ attitude 





* It is now clear that, owing to grossly inadequate production, the houses 
required have not been built and cannot be built for years. As to new schools, 
the Ministry of Education informed local authorities successively that bricks, 
lead, and timber were not available. The fifteen years’ programme of school 
building has been reduced to a fatuous absurdity. The cost of new buildings 
cannot be estimated approximately. A new primary school is to have no 
wooden floors, the roof covered with sheet copper, to be built in sections 
without architectural amenity, and to cost anything above 100,000/. Bristol’s 
first 1,728 permanent houses are to cost 471,2651. more than the original 
contract prices. Instead of an overall cost of 1,600/., each house will cost 
1,7001. or 1,7501. The increase varies from 2601. to 3371. per house. Already 
out of the rates (in addition to the gigantic exchequer subsidy) there is a subsidy 
being paid of 51. 10s. a year for each house. In the meantime private enter- 
prise is allowed to build a ration of houses that must not cost more than 1,200. 
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is that described by the dialect word ‘ gallous ’—showing- 
off naughtiness. 

There are some signs of better things. The secretary 
of the T.U.C. organisation department said on Oct. 15, 
1947, ‘We are fumbling towards a balance between 
centralised planning and private enterprise in production.’ 

It is only fair to recall that Mr Attlee himself said on 
June 23, 1947 (somewhat belatedly) that we could not get 
through our difficulties by lowering the standard of one 
class of people. Unless we get coal, he said, and through 
coal the machinery, and through machinery the goods we 
need, increase of wages and increase of social commit- 
ments will be useless because they cannot be translated 
into the material things we need. But the truth is worse 
than that. Having got the start in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and got on by manufacturing, we must return to 
primary production, Between 1913 and 1937 world pro- 
duction of food and raw materials increased about 45 per 
cent. and world trade about 25 per cent. World output 
of manufactures doubled but world trade in manufactures 
ceased to rise, and the volume of trade between the nine 
chief industrial countries fell by about one-fifth. In the 
case of Great Britain, our share of world manufactures fell 
from one-third to one-tenth and our share in world exports 
of manufactures from two-fifths to one-fifth. With a 
population of only 48,000,000, we have not got a home 
market large enough for mass production so that we can 
sell manufactures in competition with the United States. 

In a recent broadcast in connection with emigration to 
Canada, the warning was given that emigrants must be 
prepared to work harder than in this country. But our 
Government shies at telling the workers bluntly that we 
must all go short and work harder, that wages cannot 
safely left to negotiation between employers and trade 
unions irrespective of consumers and the general interests 
of the nation, because most think of themselves as income- 
getters only and not as contributors or consumers. 

I know a very able man who by constant application 
and ingenuity built up over thirty years a manufacturing 
business. The other day a Government representative 
said to him, ‘ Your product is in unlimited demand : 
why don’t you build another factory ?’ My friend asked, 
‘ Who would provide the capital ?’ He was told that he 
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would have to. ‘ Then,’ he said, ‘ if I succeed, I shall get 
a small percentage of the profit and if I fail, I lose my 
capital.” As ‘ The Times’ said on Oct. 14, 1947, ‘ without 
a sense of general settlement and security * it is inevitable 
that the confidence of the investing classes should be 
diminished, with disastrous consequences for the recapitali- 
sation so badly needed.’ 

It has been pointed out that the freedom of international 
travel desired by Mr Bevin existed before 1914, and that 
all kinds of goods and services were provided cheaply, not 
by centralised but by individualist planning to get profit 
by supplying demands in competition.t 

For many years to come, Britain’s very life will depend 
on capitalist countries, the United States, Canada, Argen- 
tine, Brazil, other South American countries, South Africa, 
Egypt, other African territories. Outstanding is the 
United States. Industrial production in that country 
since before the war has increased by 50 per cent. and 
agricultural production by 33 per cent., with the capitalist 
system unimpaired. Indeed, in the United States trade 
unions bring strong pressure to bear so that production is 
stepped up. It is no use making excuses that our coal is 
more difficult to get and that conditions for farming are 
more favourable in America; it is with these conditions 
we have to compete. We must get back to primary pro- 
duction of food and coal and everything else we can; we 
must go short and work harder; we must abandon the 
fatal fallacies of mistaken sectionalism—trade union re- 
strictions on production, on mobility of labour and so on. 
Once again the individual must work for the incentive of 
personal and family advance and benefit by the cooperation 
of all the members of the community, not equal and similar 
but different and naturally graded. 

R. F. Rattray. 





* Note that security for investment is security of opportunity to earn 
profit, whereas ‘ economic security ’ is security of income whether earned or not. 

} Although so much Socialism has been opposed to competition, Mr 
Morrison, on June 19, 1947, said that he was no opponent of healthy com- 
petition. Socialised industries must not be a happy hunting-ground for the 
go-slows, for the dunderheads, for people on the look-out for a Utopia of 
idleness. And Mr Strachey gave emphatic approval to competition among 
vendors of vegetables. 
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Mr Matcotm ELwIn has written a discerning and able 
study of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey under the 
title of ‘The First Romantics’ (Macdonald). In each 
case he shows the not too happy home background, the 
ineffective school and university days, the lack of income 
and the unfortunate inability, in younger days at least, to 
settle to any work likely to produce income. All three 


played with the idea of taking orders, Wordsworth and 
Southey in the Church of England and Coleridge as a 
Unitarian, but all rejected this means of living and finally 
took to literature, though it is hardly correct to say that 
Coleridge ever settled to anything. He was cursed by his 


inclination to what he himself called ‘ to-morrowness ’— 
that is, great ideas put off for fulfilment to to-morrow, 
which never comes. It is evident that of the three Mr 
Elwin finds Coleridge the most attractive in spite of his 
irritating ineffectiveness, and probably rightly. ‘ Words- 
worth,’ we are told, ‘never troubled about people who 
could not be of use to him,’ and he was always stiff and 
ungracious. Likewise we are told that Southey ‘considered 
nobody’s feelings in pursuit of his ends.’ These are hard 
statements, probably too hard, but they explain the lack 
of attraction in Wordsworth and Southey as shown by 
Mr Elwin. The theme of the whole book is the struggle 
of the three, individually and collectively, to preserve 
their ideals and integrity in the teeth of war-time hysteria, 
and the end comes when the developments of the French 
Revolution disgusted and smothered the romantic and 
mildly revolutionary ideas of the three young men, though 
all did not end in stout Toryism like Southey. To call 
the change over to saner and more balanced opinions 
apostasy, as it is in this book, is in our opinion not justified, 
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but Mr. Elwin marshals his arguments and evidence with 
skill and lucidity and gives us a really interesting study. 

Few people could be better qualified than Mr L. 8S. 
Amery to write at the present time a book like ‘Thoughts 
on the Constitution’ (Geoffrey Cumberlege: the Oxford 
University Press). For fifty years he has taken an active 
part in political life and has held many high offices, and 
it was a happy inspiration of the Warden of All Souls to 
persuade him to deliver the four Chichele lectures of which 
this volume is the amplified reprint. Mr Amery begins 
with a survey of the essential nature of the Constitution. 
He then proceeds to deal with the preservation of parlia- 
mentary government and the machinery and working of 
that government. He ends with a striking exposition of 
the evolution of the British Commonwealth, which natur- 
ally includes the Statute of Westminster, Imperial Con- 
ferences, the Ottawa agreements, the proposals for world 
federation, and the impact of the U.S.A. loan. 

‘Our system is one of democracy, but of democracy 
by consent and not by delegation ; of government of the 
people, for the people with, but not by, the people.’ 
Therein lies the key to the whole matter. The Govern- 
ment represents, and is the successor to, the ancient 
autocratic power of the Crown, The Cabinet is not a 
committee appointed by Parliament but is appointed in the 
name of the Crown. Though it cannot continue without 
the willing consent of the majority in Parliament it is not, 
so to speak, just its humble servant—very far from it. 
Mr Amery fully develops this basic proposition and the 
problems arising from present-day circumstances. ‘ We 
cannot afford to carry on with the hand-to-mouth methods 
of the past, but must somehow find ways and means by 
which to bring into our machinery of government that 
element of planning and forethought by which alone our 
statesmen can give leadership in Parliament and to the 
nation in dealing with the immense tasks of social and 
economic reconstruction before us.’ This little book can 
be read and re-read with much profit. 

Mr Lewis Gibbs begins his biography of ‘Sheridan’ 
(Dent) in somewhat startlingly dramatic style with an 
account of his funeral in Westminster Abbey in the presence 
of three dukes and numerous other peers and eminent 
persons—Sheridan, who had just died in neglected squalor, 
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deep sunk in debt, with his constitution ruined by drink 
and debauchery, unfaithful to both his wives in succession, 
distrusted and miserable, besieged by duns and creditors. 
Yet such had been his charm that at times he had been 
irresistible—even to his creditors. Of his triple career of 
playwright, theatre manager, and M.P. it is often forgotten 
that the first covered only five years while the others 
lasted more than thirty. What had he to show for it ? 
All those years in Parliament, except less than two, had 
been spent in opposition, he had made famous speeches, 
taken an active part in Whig circles, mixed on equal terms 
with the greatest in the land, managed (or more often mis- 
managed) the most famous theatre, yet high office and 
pecuniary success had always eluded him. His ‘ had been 
a brilliant career in many ways, but then it had never 
been quite safe. His position, which often seemed so 
enviable, had something flimsy about it, after the style 
of scenery at Drury Lane. Still, whatever shifts he was 
put to, and whatever difficulties and disappointments he 
met, he was always somebody—a man of consequence, of 
whom the world had taken note, generally with admiration 
though not entirely with approval.’ If ever a man was 
his own worst enemy, he was, and he suffered for it. Mr 
Gibbs has given us a penetrating, wise, and reasonably 
sympathetic study of a remarkable, often irritating, some- 
times pathetic character. 

Is it a sign of slowly returning world sanity that Sir 
Oliver Franks, the Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and long Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, is 
chief British delegate to the Paris Conference summoned 
to assess European needs and the possibilities of American 
aid ? It is certainly a wholesome sign that Dr A. C. 
Ewing, Lecturer in Moral Science in the sister University 
of Cambridge, should publish at this critical phase in world 
history his crystal-clear study entitled ‘The Individual, 
The State and World Government’ (Macmillan). If the 
peoples of the world can only be brought to realise that 
economic, political, and scientific panaceas divorced from 
morality, philosophy, and religion are disastrous, then 
there is hope; otherwise there is none. Dr Ewing’s study, 
simple, readable, and convincing, is divided into five 
sections: Introductory; The Rights of the Individual ; 
Democracy ; The Concept of the State; International 
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Government and the Prevention of War. In three hundred 
pages of good print these issues, fundamental and world- 
wide, are discussed with a balance and moderation that 
politicians everywhere would do well to copy. That, 
however, will not be easy. Dealing with Dictatorship by 
Consent, as in Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy, 
Dr Ewing says: ‘Consent is not sufficient to make a 
government democratic unless it is dependent for its 
existence on this consent.’ While that is true, frequent 
reversals of the popular will lead to wire-pulling, log-rolling, 
confusion, and general instability. Democratic govern- 
ment is, of course, government by discussion ; but in the 
absence of any generally accepted binding principles 
bickering is more likely to lead to the insane fury of 
the dog fight than to the calm experienced wisdom of the 
senate. Dr Ewing bases his hopes of the future on the 
integrity of the individual, his good humour, goodwill, 
and common sense and apparently minimises ‘ deliberate 
ill will’ and its effect on world affairs. If the ‘ Big Five’ 
cannot agree, can the Little Fifty do so? ‘ Big’ only in 
size, but not in either generosity or wisdom, some of them 
seem to have deliberately adopted the evil principle of 
* deliberate ill will ’ as a permanent factor in World Affairs. 
From the theory that the State can do no wrong derives 
the theory that the Government can do no wrong ; this, 
incidentally, engenders the prevalent anarchist belief that 
the individual can do no wrong ! 

The sometimes rather jaded reviewer turns with relief 
to books issued by Messrs Batsford as he knows that he 
will find well-written treatises on subjects of real interest 
and also first-class illustrations. Three recent Batsford 
books have all these excellent qualities—firstly, ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ by George Scott-Moncrieff, secondly, ‘The Land 
of France,’ by Ralph Dutton and Lord Holden (a new 
enlarged and revised edition of an old favourite), and 
thirdly, ‘Men of Taste,’ by Martin S. Briggs. 

As to ‘Edinburgh ’—such a work brings special 
pleasure to a reviewer who is proud of Scottish descent 
and who has always felt the charm and dignity and im- 
mense historical interest of the famous city. Mr Scott- 
Moncreiff takes us on tour beginning with the Castle and 
going on by the Royal Mile to Holyrood, telling of the 
medieval city within the great walls and the Canongate 
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and other famous places outside. We are taken into the 
churches, public buildings, closes, wynds, and streets. 
Finally we are taken across the Nor’ Loch to Princes 
Street and the New Town with a survey of the Augustan 
age of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and we end with reflections on present-day customs, 
habits, and artistic sense, or lack of it! Everywhere in 
Edinburgh there is history and of course no historian can 
pass over Mary Queen of Scots and John Knox. The 
present reviewer at any rate heartily applauds the author’s 
summing up of Knox: ‘ He is immoral because he is a 
liar ; he is false, a traitor; vain, deeming himself one of 
the elect ; he is savage, without mercy. He is a figure of 
gloom and hate masquerading as righteousness, defaming 
his God.’ However, we can well enjoy Edinburgh under the 
skilled and persuasive guidance of Mr Scott-Moncrieff with- 
out worrying overmuch about the sinister shadow of Knox. 

‘The Land of France’ makes agreeable and enjoyable 
reading, saddened by footnotes, for the footnotes detail 
the dire disaster and destruction which have overtaken 
many of the lovely buildings referred to in the main text, 
written before the recent war. The authors take us on a 
skilfully selected tour, north, south, east, and west in- 
cluding mountain and valley, city and village, cathedrals, 
abbeys, chateaux, palaces, humbler dwellings, inns, and 
cottages with relevant and perceptive comment on history, 
architecture and other arts, national characteristics and 
peculiarities, gastronomy, viticulture and other no less 
important sides of French life. Of course the book must 
be chiefiy factual, for to include all France in under 
150 pages leaves little space for theorising and speculation, 
and it is all very much France in the sunshine (except the 
footnotes) and the true picture of France is not all sunshine, 
but that perhaps is unnecessary criticism of a work that 
does not set out to be comprehensive, but to please and 
inform the reader and in that it succeeds eminently. 

As to ‘Men of Taste’ the question naturally arises : 
What is Taste? It is not easy to marry, so to speak, the 
Acropolis at Athens and the Albert Memorial or Hadrian’s 
Villa and the Pavilion at Brighton in any bond of union. 
Mr Briggs takes Taste in its widest sense: material, 
idealistic, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, 
monumental, sugar cakey, inspiring or overwhelming, 
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and selects characters of periods ranging from Pharaoh 
to Ruskin by whose lives and careers he can fitly illustrate 
his immense subject. Thus we find a varied gallery 
including Rameses, Pericles, Hadrian, Charlemagne, 
Cosimo de Medici, Henry VIII, Francis I, Louis XIV, 
John Evelyn, Lord Burlington, Beau Nash, Horace 
Walpole, Napoleon I, George IV, The Prince Consort, 
Ruskin, and William Morris, and various others in addition. 
Admittedly all are patrons of art encouraging the skill of 
others, except Ruskin, Morris, Lord Burlington, and Lord 
Grimthorpe who may be taken to be practical exponents 
of their arts. The last named comes as a surprise, though 
Mr Briggs fully justifies his inclusion. Of course all readers 
will have their personal choices and feel that the book 
should include them—the present reviewer would certainly 
like to include Charles I. There is only one woman in- 
cluded, Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, included with her 
famous husband and then only ‘for nuisance value,’ for 
presumably even a tempestuous nuisance may help in 
vitalising art! Mr Briggs has gleaned interesting material 
from many sources and marshalled it with skill and rele- 
vant explanation and comment, and the resulting work 
is a useful, enjoyable, and popularly written guide to 
what was considered the best of taste in various countries 
in many ages. 

Mr Cecil Stewart, fired with a praiseworthy enthusiasm 
for the artistic, particularly the architectural, achievements 
of the Byzantine Empire, has produced a book, ‘ Byzantine 
Legacy ’ (Allen and Unwin), which he describes as being 
about a journey in South Eastern Europe which will also 
record the ‘ almost forgotten heritage ’ (sic) that exists in 
Greece, Italy, and Constantinople. Unfortunately it soon 
becomes all too clear, as a certain naivete in the preface 
foreshadowed, that the author has fallen between two 
stools. As a travel diary ‘ Byzantine Legacy’ is by no 
means outstanding, and as even a beginner’s guide to 
Byzantine architecture, inadequate and misleading. He 
has ‘purposely avoided interrupting the text with 
annotations ’ which he considers distracting for the reader, 
but for one reader at least such a provocative pronounce- 
ment as ‘ the design of that building too (Santa Sophia, 
Constantinople) is now generally accepted as being derived 
from a church of the same name at Salonika . . . built 
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some hundred years before,’ unqualified by any reference 
to the relevant authorities, except for a side kick at 
Rivoira, is infinitely more upsetting, the more so as in 
the elaborate historical table at the end Santa Sophia, 
Salonika, is dated a.p. 560 and its larger namesake in the 
capital A.D. 532. 

Mr Stewart’s failure to reach his second objective is 
all the more disappointing as there is ample room for a 
new work on Byzantine Architecture in English as Mr 
Hamilton’s volume, though useful, is by no means ex- 
haustive, and Monsieur Millet’s authoritative work (un- 
listed incidentally in this bibliography) is no longer readily 
available in this country. But even the layman can 
hardly be expected to take very seriously a guide who, 
while devoting a whole-page photograph to the ceiling of 
the Arian Baptistry (in which he mistakes the personified 
River Jordan for Neptune) dismisses the Orthodox 
Baptistry in half a line; who finds, apparently, so little 
to his purpose in Rome that he can take a day off slating 
St Peter’s and the High Renaissance generally; who 
claims a certain extensiveness for his travels in Greece 
and yet makes no mention of the Paregoritissa at Arta, 
the churches at Skripou, Yeraki, and Gastouni, or the 
Basilica of Hagia Paraskevi at Salonika, although he does 
not hesitate to drag in such questionably Byzantine 
achievements as the Ruthwell Cross and the sculpture on 
the West Porch at Chartres. 

On the penultimate page the Author remarks, ‘as I 
look back over these patchwork notes I cannot help 
wondering if they follow any discernable pattern’; it can 
safely be said that the reader when he has got this far 
will long since have stopped wondering. 

To celebrate the centenary of the publication in 1847 
of the three famous Bronté novels, ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘Wuthering 
Heights,’ and ‘Agnes Grey,’ Mr Royston Millmore has 
written ‘Brief Life of the Brontés’ (W. R. Millmore), 
setting forth anew in under sixty pages the facts of the 
lives of the remarkable Bronté family, beginning with a 
reference to the birth of Patrick Brunty (afterwards Bronté) 
in a peasant’s cabin in Ireland and ending with the death 
of his famous daughter Charlotte, the last and longest 
lived of all his children—and she was under forty. Mr 
Millmore gives interesting information about life at 
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Haworth, its lack of all luxury (though freed from the 
grinding poverty which many writers ascribe to it), the 
upbringing of the daughters and their physically disastrous 
days at school, the early promise of Branwell, ending in 
disappointment, dissipation, and early death, the writing 
of the novels and early failure in publication, till the 
coming of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ the later success and the deaths 
of all the sisters. If ‘ brief’ in the title of this book refers 
to its size it equally applies to the lives of which it tells. 
Mr Millmore has dealt with his subject in a clear, business- 
like and effective manner. 

Judging by Mr Selden-Goth’s admirable translations 
of ‘Mendelssohn Letters ’ (Paul Elek) the composer wrote 
as easily and fluently as he composed. The selective title 
is accounted for by the deplorable fact that, in all proba- 
bility, the Nazis added to their countless crimes by 
destroying the massive collection of Mendelssohn corre- 
spondence preserved in the Berliner Staatsbibliothek. The 
present collection is, like all its predecessors, incomplete. 
Arranged chronologically, it enables us to accompany the 
composer during his many visits to the great cities of 
Europe. In none of them was he more acclaimed or more 
at home than London, which he loved and which he visited 
ten times. His first impression was ‘the awful mass of 
London’; later he was fascinated by its coloured skyline 
in autumn, and he speaks of ‘ roses in Piccadilly.’ The 
Nazis rewrote ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ music, and 
doubtless felt quite equal to rewriting ‘ Elijah’ and ‘ St 
Paul.’ We owe to Mendelssohn a revival of contemporary 
interest in the works of Bach, and he recognised genius in 
the boy Joseph Joachim and aided him. A man of wide 
rather than deep sympathies, Mendelssohn was baptised 
and brought up in the Lutheran tradition and was neither 
personally, nor in his works, in any way Jewish ; his life, 
too short but successful, happy, and fruitful, covered the 
first half of the fortunate nineteenth century. Everyone 
of taste in England loved his music and admired the 
musician. His long letter to his mother describing his 
reception at Buckingham Palace in the summer of 1842 
gives a delightful picture of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
and the unique mixture of simplicity, grace, and culture 
achieved at their Court. The thirty-three well-chosen 
illustrations, many of them by the composer himself, 
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enhance the interest of the book. The paper and print 
are adequate, but the binding, for a book costing 16s., is, 
like so much contemporary commercial output, a poor 
advertisement for British craftsmanship. In his last 
known letter dated ten days before his death Mendelssohn 
wrote to his brother ‘my love to you all’; that may well 
stand as his epitaph and his message to the world to-day. 

Mr Oliver Warner in his ‘Captains and Kings’ (Allen 
and Unwin) gives us a collection of twenty-two essays, 
beginning with Charles I in captivity and ending with a 
light episode of Edward VII and a broken-down motor 
car. There are some interesting seventeen-century studies 
of Fairfax, Monck, Lambert, Harrison and others, and a 
few military sketches such as General Dyott, Hicks Pasha, 
and Burnaby of Khiva, but Mr Warner’s heart really lies 
in the sea and the main portion of his studies deals with 
sailors, Hawke, Kempenfeldt, Duncan, Cornwallis, Nelson’s 
Blackwood, and William IV. They form an attractive and 
often entertaining gallery of portraits of varied personalities 
and Mr Warner writes with charm and discernment. 

In his preface to Mr S. L. Bensusan’s ‘These from 
God’s Own County’ (Routledge), Mr H. de Vere Stacpole 
says that just as Wessex is Hardy’s country so north-east 
Essex with its marshlands, woods, and fields is ‘ Bensusan’s 
country,’ and indeed the many attractive books that Mr 
Bensusan has written about the Essex-Suffolk border and 
the marshlands, and the way that he has interpreted the 
people that live there fully justify the claim. In the 
present volume we find forty-four stories and sketches, 
comedy and tragedy, high purpose and low cunning, 
native wit and shrewdness, pathos, excitement, kindness 
and brutality. Mr Blite, Mr Woodpecker, Widow Patten 
and wisewoman Wospottle, Mr Cant, Mr Tuffet, and 
Tod Mole the genial poacher—they and many others, 
all racy of the soil and characteristic of the country, pass 
and repass through these pages. It will be a sad day if 
modern conditions of life and education flatten out and 
standardise all these highly individual characters—or 
when there is no Mr Bensusan to write about them, for 
the contented interest and entertainment of his readers. 

In Mark Aldanov’s new novel ‘For Thee the Best’ 
(Jonathan Cape) Byron occupies the most prominent 
place, but in some ways novel is a misnomer as the work 
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is really more like a series of tableaux. We are shown 
Byron taking part in an initiation ceremony of the Car- 
bonari in Venice. Byron and Countess Guiccioli at Pisa, 
Byron leaving for Greece, Byron in Greece and his death 
there, but interpolated are other tableaux of Castlereagh 
in the Foreign Office, Wellington and Castlereagh, George IV 
dining with Wellington, the Emperor Alexander I of 
Russia at the Conference of Verona and so forth—all 
scenes of historic interest but having but little connection 
with the plot, very scanty at best, of this story. A good 
deal of space is given to imaginary conversations and 
reflections of these various eminent persons, especially of 
Byron, and many readers who have studied his character 
may find these reflections not altogether convincing, but 
that is a matter of opinion and need not detract from the 
interest of what is a really well thought out and discerning 
and serious study, well translated by Nicholas Wreden 
from the original in Russian. 

Mr Arthur Gardner’s ‘Western Highlands’ (Batsford) 
is really an amalgamation and up-to-date version of his 
earlier books ‘ The Peaks, Lochs, and Coasts of the Western 
Highlands’ and ‘Sun, Cloud, and Snow in the Western 
Highlands,’ both out of print now for many years. The 
book’s object is to attract notice to the country’s peculiar 
charm and provide an illustrated record which may serve 
to recall the joys of a holiday in the mountains. The 
whole splendid panorama of mountain, loch, and islands 
is shown in 300 carefully chosen and quite first-class 
photographs. So outstanding are these illustrations that 
the text may seem little more than a key to, and com- 
mentary on, them. The information is entirely scenic 
and geographic, there is no attempt to give the history 
and romance associated with these places and hardly a 
building is mentioned. This may be a loss because it is 
difficult to separate the Western Highlands from their 
romance and sentiment, but this has not been the author’s 
purpose and he has fulfilled the task which he has set 
himself with admirable clarity and comprehensiveness, 
from the south west to Argyll, Glencoe, and Ben Nevis; 
Ardgour, Sunart, and Ardnamurchan; the Western glens 
and the wilds of Ross and Sutherland, Cape Wrath, the 
Isles of Skye, Mull, Iona, and Arran. There is enchant- 
ment in the very names. 
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